














4 impossibility to her. 


\ LADY LOVELACE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “JUDITH WYNNE,” Et¢., Etc. 
ommnatianass 
CHAPTER VIIL. 

# Epiez FARrAx, with every whit as good 
cause to take life as easily as Phil, found 
herself unable to do so, for the simple 
reason that Nature had endowed her with 
amore restless and question-loving disposi- 
tion. To lay aside her oars and rest upon 
them, simply because a good breeze was fill- 
ing out her sail, would have been an utter 
Thank you, no; she 
would far sooner “’bout ship,” and go in 
an exactly opposite direction, making what 
headway she could against the wind. Time 


} enough to give up the management of her 


little craft when her hand was too weak to 
hold an oar, her eye too dim to see the 
rocks ahead. Until then her course she 
would make and keep for herself, and, no 
doubt, would manage to get on, just as well 


as the rest of the world, by dint of hard 


, pulling, good steering, and taking her 
soundings pretty often. 
Honestly it must be admitted that this 


| little matter of “taking soundings” did 


» go on pretty often. Edie was one of those 
individuals blessed with such an excess of 


4 energy that, one way or another, it must 


find an outlet for itself. The outlets she 
had found for herself from her smallest and 
‘most mischief-loving days upwards were 
numerous, and at times remarkable. A 
whole menagerie of pets, a box of 
} gardening-tools, an incessant succession 
| of dancing, riding, driving, and boating 
lessons had been wonderful safety-valves 
for her in her pinafore days. Later 
* on had come in their stead delightful sips 
Lof London dissipation imbibed during a 














yearly summer's visit, the usual round of 
country sports and amusements, and of 
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county gaiety. Then, too, there was dear 
papa always at hand to be looked after, 
taken care of, kept ‘up to the mark” 
generally in his social and magisterial 
duties ; and, over and above everything else, 
was there not dear old Phil to tease and 
worry, caress and be kind to, just as the 
fit might take her little ladyship ? 

But alas for the wet days that cut her 
off from any one of these outlets to super- 
fluous energy! Alas for the dreary days 
when a sprained ankle kept her indoors. 
Alas for the three months that Phil was 
enjoying his mountaineering, fishing, or 
yachting, if they failed to come precisely at | 
the time that Edie was in London with 
her father, enjoying her round of social } 
gaieties and entertainments! Puta stopper } 
upon Stromboli, look for results in the 
Mediterranean ! The results in the house- 
hold at the Hall following these untoward 
events were, to say the least, disturbing 
and uncomfortable. A servant or two 
sent away would count-for nothing. They 
might be, and no doubt frequently were, 
reinstalled when the young mistress’s 
caprice had spent itself, and fine weather 
had once more returned. 

There were other things at times not 
quite so easy of readjustment. Hasty 
letters written to distant relatives, or half- 
estranged friends, which no amount of 
apology afterwards could atone for ; hasty 
resolves made and acted upon, whose 
consequences it would take the wisdom of 
years to undo. 

It may reasonably be doubted whether 
the ill-advised notion of releasing Phil for 
a whole twelvemonth from his engagement 
to her would ever have entered her head, 
had not a wrist sprained at tennis in- 
capacitated her at once from riding, or 
driving, thereby leaving her a vast and 
most unfortunate amount of leisure 
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wherein her mind was free to dwell upon 
all sorts of probabilities, and likely or 
unlikely possibilities. Among the latter 
she placed the possibility of Phil not 
having sufficiently known his own mind 
when he allowed himself to drift into a 
matrimonial engagement with her. Of 
course it was not likely that Phil ever would 
or could see anyone in the whole world he 
would or could love better than her, little 
Edie, but still there was a possibility of 
such a thing, and that possibility must be 
faced. So there and then, in her usual 
impetuous yet dogged fashion, she set her- 
self to face it, and the result was, as has 
already been shown, a considerable amount 
of discomfort to her father, to Phil, and 
eventually to herself. 

It may be imagined that Ellinor’s coming 
to the house, and the consequent upheaval 
of many cherished household ways, set 
Edie’s brain going on a few fresh possi- 
bilities. 

Ellinor was altogether ‘a new expe- 
rience” to Edie; in the whole course of her 
eighteen years she had never seen a girl to 
compare with her for beauty, for “distinc- 
tion” of appearance, for grace of manner, 
for audacity, for intellectual superiority of 
a certain sort. That the coming of this 
remarkable young person into their quiet 
household must be attended with some 
results went without saying. Now what 
were those results likely to be? And Edie, 
having arrived at this point in her think- 
ing, let her pen for an instant fall from her 
hand—she was writing invitations to a 
dinner to be given for Ellinor’s express 
delectation — leaned back in her chair, 
knotted her brows, and made her head 
ache. 

** Phil said the other night,” her thoughts 
went on, “that he hoped she didn’t mean 
mischief. Now what did he mean by mis- 
chief—what sort of mischief can she by 
any possibility ——” 

But rap, rap, there came at the door at 
this moment (Edie was writing in her own 
little sitting-room); and Janet, her maid 
of more than twelve years’ standing, made 
her appearance. 

“Did you say, miss,” asked the neat, 
prim old servant, holding up some black 
lace, “that this lace was to go on your 
grey dress ?” 

‘Now you know I did, Janet,” said 
Edie a little sharply, for Janet’s entrance 
had somewhat disturbed her train of ideas, 
and she was anxious to get rid of her, to 
set them going again. 





But Janet did not seem at all anxious 
to be gone; she made the round of the 
room, arranged a curtain, straightened a 
table-cover, brought a foot-stool for her 
young mistress’s feet. 

Edie knew by experience that Janet 
had something else to say, and she would 
not be allowed to be at peace till it was 
said. 

“ What is it, Janet? Make haste and 
tell me at once,” she said a little petu- 
lantly ; “don’t you see I have all these 
notes to get through before I go down to 
luncheon ?” 

“Oh, I have nothing much to say, Miss 
Edie,” replied Janet with an affectation of 
nonchalance which Edie detected in a 
moment ; “I was only thinking that I ¢.n’t 
think your eyes are quite so quick as they 
used to be, or you would have seen what 
was going on just under them.” 

“Seen! What do youmean? What can 
there be to see?” 

‘Look, Miss Edie,” was Janet’s re- 
ply, as with one hand she drew back 
the window-curtain she had just been 
arranging. 

Edie, sitting sideways to the window, 
half turned her head. 

From her room there could be seen a 
pretty stretch of lawn, broken here and 
there by flower-beds, and bounded by a 
lake im which stood a small laurel-planted 
island. A boat was always kept there 
ready to hand, so that one could step 
off the lawn into it, and enjoy a brief 
row. 

Into this boat, at the moment [Edie 
turned her head, the squire was handing 
Miss Yorke. He was doing it somehow 
with a bowing, courtly air which seemed 
new to him, and which imparted to him a 
somewhat jaunty, youthful appearance. 

Edie laughed. 

“Why, how ridiculous papa looks! 
Oh—h!” She stopped herself abruptly in 
the very midst of her exclamation as it 
flashed into her mind that this—exactly 
this that she was looking at—was what 
Phil had meant when he used the uncom- 
fortable word “mischief” in connection with 
Ellinor. 

She felt herself grow cold and sick, then 
she flushed hot and red. 

“Tt can’t be—it isn’t possible!” she cried 
vehemently, turning to Janet. 

Janet, however, had discreetly vanished. 
Her object was accomplished. She had 
aroused her young mistress to a sense of a 
possible condition of things, which not she, 
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nor any other member of the household, 
could contemplate with satisfaction ; this 
done, she did not care to face alone the 
torrent of angry vehemence she felt sure 
would ensue. 

Edie stood still watching the pair from 
the window. She watched the little boat 
glide across the lake, she saw the two land 
at the small island, then disappear among 
the rhododendrons and willows. This tiny 
island was merely a nesting-place for the 
water-fowl; no doubt Ellinor and the 
squire were making the round of it in 
Ellinor’s slow, graceful fashion—somewhere 
about a step a minute, and a minute’s 
pause between each step. 

“T could have gone round it and ex- 
plored every nook and cranny a dozen 
times over in less time, no doubt, than 
they would take going half-way,” Edie said 
to herself, standing there at the window 
with her watch in her hand timing the 
unconscious two. 

At exactly a quarter of an hour after 
they had landed, Ellinor’s cream-coloured 
morning-gown showed again among the 
dark glossy laurels. How carefully the 
squire held the boat while she stepped into 
it; what a long time he seemed to keep 
her hand in his to assist her in taking her 
seat! Why she, little Edie, would have 
been left to bump herself in and shake 
herself out as best she could, and had had 
to do it scores of timesover. And actually 
there was he putting one of the cushions 
for Ellinor to rest her feet on, for all the 
world as if they were going a journey to 
the North Pole, or, to say the least, a trip 
across the Channel, instead of across a 
little tiny pool of water that scarcely gave 
one time to say, ‘‘ One, two, three—here 
we are!” 

Ellinor took the oars returning. It was 
a bright, and for the time of year a warm 
morning. Autumn was dying slowly, 
regretfully, deliciously. Ellinor must have 
felt warm, or, more likely still, have felt 
herself looking particularly handsome that 
morning, for she took off her straw-hat, and 
dared the sun’s rays. The squire must 
have had a good front view of her as they 
sat face to face in that small boat. 

“He can’t help—it isn’t possible for 
living soul to help admiring her!” Edie 
said to herself as she noted the slender, 
graceful form of the rower, the ease and 
skill with which she managed her oars. 
“ How like a crown of burnished gold, too, 
that auburn hair of hers shone in the 
autumn sunlight! What wonder if——” 





but here Edie abruptly broke off her 
thinking—a sudden resolution had come 
into her head. She would not pause to 
reflect whether it were a wise or a good 
one—act upon it at once she must and 
would. 

So downstairs, there and then, she went, 
and met Ellinor and her father coming in 
at the garden-door. 

“Your rowing is as perfect as your 
riding, Ellinor,” the squire was saying in 
his usual loud, mellow tones, as they 
entered. “I wish little Edie could be 
made to understand x 

But Edie, at this moment, confronted 
him with : 

“T understand a great deal more than 
you give me credit for, papa. Come into 
the study. There is something I want 
particularly to say to you this morning.” 

It was a bad beginning for the squire. 
He felt, to say the least, uncomfortable, as 
he followed his little daughter into his own 
sanctum, and, as she bid him, shut the 
door. 

Edie took her father’s big chair beside 
the fire. He remained standing in front 
of her, feeling uncommonly like one of the 
small culprits—apple or egg stealers—he 
was at times in the habit of interviewing 
in that room, in order to save them a more 
public ordeal. 

“Well, now, Edie, what’s the very 
important thing you have to say to me 
this morning?” he began, making a huge 
and visible effort to assume an air of easy 
indifference. ‘Want another five-pound 
note — eh, little girl? Overrun the con- 
stable this week again ?” 

Edie ignored the latter half of his 
speech. 

“This is what 1 have to say, papa,” she 
answered, looking him full and steadily in 
the face: “that I won’t have Ellinor Yorke 
for a stepmother—that’s all.” 

How she managed to say the words so 
calmly, she herself did not know, for her 
heart was going at a tremendous pace, and 
as she sat there she trembled from head to 
foot with nervous excitement. 

“Bless my soul!—bless my soul !” 
exclaimed the squire, trying to collect his 
ideas and get a little time for himself; 
then once more “ Bless my soul!” for the 
more he tried to get together his ideas, 
the faster they seemed to run away from 
him. 

“Ah, it would be time for us all to pray 
for our souls if such a thing as that were 
likely to happen. But it won’t—it sha’n’t ! 
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I tell you, papa, I won’t have her for your 
second wife.” 

The squire coughed and cleared his 
throat. 

“Don’t you think, Edie,” he said, feeling 
himself a little bit driven into a corner 
now, and at bay—* don’t you think you had 
better leave the question of my second wife 
tome? You'll have quite enough to do, 
my dear, if you devote your thoughts— 
ah, to your own first husband.” 

“ Thank you, papa, I have quite enough 
thoughts for both, and, don’t you see, if I 
leave this matter to you, you will be sure 
to make a mess of it one way or another, 
and then be sorry when it’s too late. You’d 
be bitterly, bitterly, bitterly sorry when it 
was too late, and you found Ellinor Yorke 
had done her best to break everyone's 
heart.” 

“Now, Edie,” said the squire, growing 
suddenly serious, “will you mind telling 
me what you can find in Ellinor to dislike 
as you do? She is a beautiful young woman, 
an amiable——” 

“Oh—h!” groaned Edie under her 
breath. 

“Young woman, most graceful, accom- 
plished, winning in her ways. Now, my 
dear, let me tell you, her companionship 
would be of immense benefit to you. Your 
dear mother dying when you were such a 
baby, you have lacked many advantages in 
your bringing up. Now, to begin with, 
your manner of entering a room does not 
compare with Ellinor’s r 

But here Edie jumped to her feet, crimson 
and palpitating. 

“Papa, I should hate—hate—hate my- 
self if I were the least bit in the world 
like Ellinor Yorke!” she exclaimed. “If 
I felt myself growing the tiniest scrap of a 
morsel like her, I would rush off to the 
chemist’s and say, ‘Give me every atom of 
arsenic you have in your shop; I want to 
kill myself right off at once.’ Manner of 
entering a room, indeed! I never think 
the least bit how I go into a room, and so 
long as I don’t go in on all-fours, how can it 
matter? I don’t think of manner, and I 
won’t think of manner! I do just what- 
ever comes into my head r 

“And say just whatever comes into 
it!” 

“ Why, of course I can’t say what doesn’t 
come intoit! And this I will say: that for 
u man of your age-—sixty at the very least 
—to think of marrying such a very young 
girl, is simply ridiculous! Papa, it is no 
use you getting into a rage like that! I 











say it’s ridiculous, ridiculous, ridiculous ! ” 
And here Edie gave a most impressive 
stamp with her small foot on the Turkey- 
carpet. 

My dear Edie, I never felt less inclined 
to be in a rage in my life. Only, next 
time you state my age, please remember I 
was only fifty-four last birthday.” 

“ Papa, you were in a rage—I could see 
it in your face; you always get into a 
temper, however quietly I may speak to 
you. Well, I have only one thing more to 
say, and that is, if you do make yourself 
ridiculous and marry this girl, I'll make 
myself ridiculous, too, and marry a man 
old enough to be my father. You'll see, 
papa—you'll see.” 

“Now, my dear Edie——” began the 
squire. 

But Edie was not to be interrupted. 

“TI can’t marry the vicar, because he is 
married already, or else he’s just the man 
I should have chosen, the nice, stupid old 
thing! But there’s dear old Colonel 
Wickham a bachelor still—yes, just as old 
as you are, and it would be quite as utterly 
absurd. P 

“* Mydear, wouldn’t the Colonel’s nephew 
do better?” suggested the squire slyly. 

“ What, Phil! Oh, he’s much too young. 
Nothing under fifty would suit me now. 
You'll see, papa, you'll see. We shall all 
be at Wickham Place to-night, and I'll 
begin and make love to the Colonel as 
fast as everI can. You'll see, papa—you'll 
see.” 
Edie, as she spoke, was gradually making 
her way towards the door. She felt her 
calmness was giving way, and did not care 
to collapse into a flood of tears in her 
father’s presence, and have to submit to 
the indignity of having them kissed 
away. 

* Now, Edie, my dear, this is very 
ungrateful,” the squire expostulated. “If 
I have shown Ellinor any slight atten- 
tion——” 

But here, with another “You'll see, 
papa!” Edie shut the door behind her 
and ran straight upstairs to her own 
room. 

What the squire had intended was to 
hint, in a delicate fashion, that if he had 
seemed to show Miss Yorke any marked 
attention, it had been out of pure kindness 
to Edie herself, and to Phil, in order to 
keep the latter out of harm’s way. He 
knew his little daughter’s temper, and 
had something of a dread whither it 
might lead her now. 
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CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
RUTLANDSHIRE. 


LitrLe Rutland, it may be said, has 
been a good deal neglected by historians 
and chroniclers. Nobody has thought it 
worth while to make any great flourish of 
trumpets over the doings of such a small 
patch of territory, which has never, per- 
haps, felt itself big enough to take any 
leading part in public affairs. The district, 
indeed, did not rise to the dignity of a 
shire under the Saxon kings ; and it was 
only after the .Conquest that it was 
administered as a separate county. As to 
how Rutland got its distinguishing name, 
there are various explanations ; there is a 
tale of one Rut who rode round this 
county in a day—a feat not difficult of 
accomplishment, seeing that its whole 
circuit is little over sixty miles. But the 
most probable account gives the etymology 
as “ quasi Redland, for, as if nature kept 
a dye-vat therein, a reddish tincture dis- 
coloureth the earth, stones—yea, the very 
fleeces of the sheep feeding thereon.” This 
red-ochreous earth alluded to, by the way, 
is only found in one limited portion of the 
county, where it was long a source of 
profit to certain itinerant dealers, who 
were locally known as raddle or ruddle 
men, and who dealt in this substance, 
which they sold to farmers and graziers 
for the purpose of marking their sheep. 

But if Rutland has borne no great part 
in history, many writers, ancient and 
modern, have a word of praise to say for 
its unassuming pleasantness and prosperity. 
‘No place,” writes Fuller, ‘so fair for the 
rider, being more fruitful for the abider 
therein.” While Drayton, in his Polyolbion, 
though, to be sure, the poet is given rather 
to flattering notices than severe criticism, 
sings : 

Small shire, that canst produce to thy proportion 


good, : 
One vale of special name, one forest, and one flood, 


meaning, that is, the vale of Catmos, of 
some local celebrity ; the ancient forest of 
Liefield, on the western border of the 
county, of which, by the way, there is 
little now left but the name; while the 
“ flood” is represented by the little river 
Wash—that some people spell with a G, 
writing it thus, “Guash,” which looks as 
if some person of Celtic proclivities had 
been trying to turn a good, honest Saxon 
word into Welsh. 

Few districts have so little to show in 





the way of changes and transformations. 
Trade and manufacture have nowhere 
established themselves ; the population has 
been almost stationary for centuries, and 
in some cases shows a distinct decline since 
Domesday Book was compiled. 

The whole of Rutland, or, as it was then 
called, Roteland, was under the direct lord- 
ship of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and was 
generally assigned to the Queen for the 
time being ; and there is a curious survival 
of this state of things, in the ancient 
village of Ketton, which still pays an annual 
rent of a few shillings to the -Crown, 
pro ocreis reginz, to provide the Queen with 
leggings, that is, an article of attire that 
may be represented by the high-buttoned 
boots of the presentday. But Edward the 
Confessor, in his lavish affection for his 
favourite foundation of the Abbey of West- 
minster, bequeathed the whole of Roteland 
to the monks thereof—a grant, however, 
not confirmed by William the Conqueror, 
except as to the tithes of the district. But 
the memory of the Confessor’s gift is 
preserved in the connection still existing 
between the present Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster and the county. The county- 
town of Oakham is still divided into the 
separate jurisdictions of the lord’s hold 
and the dean’s hold, and a triennial court 
is still held in the latter under the 
authority of the Dean of Westminster. 
And the neighbouring manor of Barley- 
thorpe has the unique distinction of having 
existed since the days of the Confessor 
under the same lords, the Dean and 
Chapter being allowed as the virtual 
representatives of the Abbot and Brethren 
of Westminster. 

The secular lords of Oakham Castle have 
undergone greater vicissitudes and changes 
than the religious corporation. The first 
Norman castle is said to have been built by 
Walcheline de Ferrers, of the great Iron 
family which bore the three horse-shoes as 
its heraldic device, These Norman Iron- 
barons, who were Masters of the Horse to 
the Dukes of Normandy, were thus charged 
with the purveyance of horse-shoes for the 
ducal cavalry, and might be considered as 
the feudal chieftains of the blacksmiths 
generally, while a remnant of their privi- 
leges is preserved in the old manorial 
custom of Oakham. According to this 
custom, every baron of the kingdom on his 
first passing through the lordship, must 
give a horse-shoe as tribute to the lord of 
the castle, and this tribute is still exacted, 
and a goodly array of these horse-shoes, 
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mostly gilt, and many of portentous size, 
are in evidence upon the walls of the old 
hall of the castle, now used for assize and 
sessions, and nailed upon the castle-gate. 
Even royalty has not been held exempt 
from the tribute, and shoes are pointed out, 
respectively contributed by Queen Elizabeth, 
George the Fourth, and the Princess 
Victoria. 

But the notion that horse-shoes thus 
affixed brought luck to the owner of the 
dwelling, derives no confirmation from the 
history of the lords of Oakham Castle. 
After the Iron race, the Mortimers held it 
—unhappy, ill-fated family—and, succeed- 
ing these, the Bohuns. The tragic end 
of the last of the Bohuns is familiar to us 
in Shakespeare’s Henry the Eighth. Nor 
was the fate of Thomas Cromwell, who 
acquired this, among other spoil of the 
Bohuns, any more propitious, while the 
Harringtons, who had flourished in the 
county for six centuries, came to a sudden 
end soon after acquiring the lordship of 
Oakham. The short and baleful splendour 
of the two Villierses, Dukes of Buckingham, 
is hardly an exception to this record of 
ill-luck, The spell was broken, however, 
by the Finches, whose fortunes were 
founded by Sir Heneage Finch, Recorder of 
London, and Speaker of the House of 
Commons—the Speaker who was held in 
his chair, while some uncourtly resolution 
was passed—while his son, Heneage the 
second, rose to be Lord Keeper, Lord 
Chancellor, and Earl of Nottingham. 

Many centuries, however, have elapsed 
since Oakham Castle ceased to be in habit- 
able condition, and there are no striking 
remains of its ancient state except the 
ancient hall already mentioned, still in use 
as the “aula magna” of the district. The 
fine and ancient church of Oakham con- 
tains sundry ancient monuments of long- 
forgotten worthies ; but perhaps the most 
remarkable person to whom the town has 
given birth was Jeffrey Hudson, whom 
contemporary chroniclers have recorded as 
the least man of the least county in 
England. Wright, the historian of Rut- 
land, who had seen and known the cele- 
brated dwarf, says that he was “ the son of 
one John Hudson, a person of very mean 
condition, but of lusty stature, and so were 
all his children, except this Jeffrey.” If we 
may believe his biographers, Jeffrey was 
seven years old, and only eighteen inches 
high, when he first attracted the attention 
of George Villiers, the new Duke of Buck- 
ingham. Villiers had built for himself a 








magnificent mansion at Burley-on-the-Hill, 
near Oakham, and here the famous dwarf 
made his first appearance before the King 
and court, then on a visit to the Duke of 
Buckingham, served up, it is said, in a cold 
pie, outof whose crust he leaped in the full 
attire of a gallant page of honour. 

After this the dwarf was presented to 
Queen Henrietta Maria, and was contrasted 
with a gigantic porter at Whitehall, who, 
it is said, during the progress of a masque 
at court, pulled the little fellow out of his 
pocket. So much in the royal confidence 
had Jeffrey grown that he was dispatched 
to France, to bring over a midwife for his 
royal mistress’s accouchement, but was 
captured by a French privateer, and carried 
into Dunkirk, being released soon after at 
the express instance of the French court. 
In the Civil War Jeffrey obtained the com- 
mission of a Captain of horse, but followed 
the fortunes of his mistress when she took 
refuge in France. Hudson was of a peppery, 
valiant temper, and, outraged by the too 
familiar practical jokes of the young 
English refugees about the court, he chal- 
lenged one Mr. Crofts of their number, to 
mortal combat. Crofts appeared at the 
rendezvous armed with a squirt, but 
Jeffrey showed conclusively that the laws 
of honour had no respect for the size cf 
those who appealed to it, and compelled 
Mr. Crofts to meet him on _ horseback, 
armed with pistols. On this occasion 
the dwarf brought down his man with 
fatal effect, and was compelled to fly 
the Court of France in consequence. 
Hudson returned to England after the 
Restoration, and from a Captain of horse, 
became, it is said, a naval commander. 
Anyhow, he was taken prisoner by the 
Barbary rovers and sold into slavery, but 
was redeemed after a time, and spent the 
rest of his life in obscurity, supported by a 
pension allowed him by the Villierses and 
other noble families. According to his 
own account, he grew not at all between 
his seventh and his thirtieth year, but after 
that shot up to the height of three feet 
nine inches, a sudden growth which he 
attributed to the beatings and hardships 
endured under his Mahommedan masters. 

As to the magnificent and ancient seat 
of Burley-on-the-Hill, where Hudson the 
dwarf made his first public appearance, the 
house fell upon evil days in the civil wars, 
when it was occupied by a Parliamentary 
force. These troops, finding the house 
scarcely defensible, abandoned and set fire 
to it, and in the flames disappeared all 
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traces of the magnificence of the Villiers 


occupation. Only the stables remained, 
and the mansion lay ruinous and deserted 
for many years, till the Finches bought it 
from the second spendthrift Duke of 
Buckingham. And now a fine classic 
building, the work of some former Earl of 
Nottingham, occupies the site. 

Not far from Oakham and Burley lies 
Exton, with its Tudor mansion, once the 
chief seat of the Harringtons, who held 
the place for some six centuries—from the 
eleventh to the seventeenth, we will say. 
In the church is a fine monument to Sir 
James Harrington and his wife, Dame 
Lucy, daughter of Sir William Sidney, and 
with this pair by feminine descent a large 
proportion of the more ancient nobility of 
the kingdom may claim to be connected. 
The son of this pair was created Baron 
Exton by King James the First, and was 
the Lord Harrington of whom so much is 
heard in a subordinate way during the 
reign of that King; described as a bountiful 
housekeeper, and as the executor of Lady 
Frances Sidney, a great benefactor to 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. In later 
years Lord Harrington—as already stated 
in the account of Combe Abbey, in War- 
wickshire—became the tutorand guardian of 
the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James 
the First, afterwards married tothe Palatine. 
It was, perhaps, in consideration of arrears 
due for the Princess’s board and lodging, 
for which hard coin was difficult to extract 
from the wasteful, impecunious King, that 
Lord Harrington was granted the patent 
for coining farthings, a coin which hitherto 
had been supplied by private enterprise in 
the way of tradesmen’s tokens, which were 
now pronounced illegal. The profit of 
coining these new farthings, which were of 
much less intrinsic worth than the trifling 
value they represented, was no doubt a 
handsome perquisite, but Lord Harrington 
did not live long enough to enjoy the 
profits or the popularity which attended 
the new coinage. But people called the new 
coins after him, it seems, for “I will not 
bate a Harrington o’ the sum,” wrote Ben 
Jonson in The Devil is an Ass. 

Lord Harrington’s death was indirectly 
owing to his devotion to his royal charge, 
as he accompanied the Princess Elizabeth 
to her new residence at her husband’s 
castle of Heidelberg, to make arrangements 
for her future comfort. ‘‘ This done (as if 
God had designed this for his last work), he 
sickened on the first day of his return, and 
died at Worms, in Germany, anno 1613.” 








This last statement will correct a curious 
error which crept into the account of Lord 
Harrington and the Princess Elizabeth 
given in connection with Combe Abbey, 
Warwickshire, in which Lord Harrington 
was mixed up with another nobleman, 
Lord Craven, who eventually became the 
great champion and friend of the handsome 
and vivacious Elizabeth, and by a singular 
coincidence Elizabeth’s art collection was 
brought to Combe, where part of her 
early life was passed, by collateral des- 
cendants of Lord Craven—quite uncon- 
nected with the Harrington family—who 
acquired the estate by purchase. 

This purchase was connected with the 
general break-up of the Harrington estates, 
which followed the death of the second 
lord without issue, when the great landed 
property of the family was sold in various 
directions. Sir Baptist Hicks, the founder of 
Hicks’s Hall—the old Clerkenwell Sessions 
House — became the proprietor of Exton 
Park, and the descendants in the female 
line of the worthy mercer of Chepe still 
enjoy the estate which he thus acquired. 

Close by Exton is the small hamlet of 
Horn, through which ran the old British 
trackway, known in many parts of its 
course as Ermine Street, but about here as 
Horn Lane. This lane was once the high- 
road to Lincoln, and to this circumstance 
Rutland owes its possession of one historic 
battlefield. For here, at aspot still known 
as Bloodyoaks, Edward the Fourth en- 
countered the hasty levies of the adherents 
of the House of Warwick, chiefly men of 
Lincoln, whom he put to flight in such 
disorder, that the fugitives flung away their 
doublets and coats-of-mail in order to run 
the faster. Such, at least, is the generally 
received explanation of the popular name 
of the battle—namely, Losecoat Field. 

Close to Horn also runs the Great North 
Road, now almost to ba ranked with 
Ermine Street as one of the antiquities of 
the district. The village of Stretton shows 
in its name the existence of the more 
ancient highway that hereabouts crosses 
the great north road, while the village 
itself has an ancient reputation for the 
spirit of its female population, embodied in 
the popular distich, “Stretton in the 
street, where Shrews meet,” upon which an 
ungallant chronicler remarks: ‘‘ Why, so 
they do in every street in the kingdom.” 
Probably our cynic chronicler had in his 
mind the equally ancient saying, ‘ There is 
but one Shrewe in England, and every man 
hath her ;” while the reputation of the 
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country penerally for the vigorous elo- 
quence of its matrons, is shown in the 
general and cruel measures used for its 
repression—the scolds’ bridles and the 
ducking-stools, of which we have so many 
relics. 

Not far from Stretton, which has some 
remains of an ancient manor-house and a 
curious old church, once stood the old 
coaching inn, The Ram Jam, a lonely 
public-house on the great north road, but 
a general stopping-place for coaches, and 
of much fame among coaching and horsey 
men generally. Perhaps the house stands 
there still, and might be discovered, if any 
onejhad the courage te explore the dusty 
solitudes of the old coach-road. 

At Empingham we have an old Saxon 
settlement, that has the credit of once 
having been a place of importance, stretch- 
ing down to the little river Wash, from 
which the village is now at some distance. 
And close to the old coach-road is Ticken- 
cote, whose church shows many interesting 
evidences of antiquity, spared in more 
recent reconstruction; a fine Norman 
arch remaining to testify to former 
grandeur. The coach-road crosses the 
river Wash by a bridge, which has given 
its prefix to Bridge Casterton, while 
close by is Little Casterton, with an 
ancient church. Some small camp pro- 
ably protected the ancient road, which 
crosses hereabouts, and hence the sugges- 
tive names of these villages. Nearer 
the border of Lincolnshire is Ryall, also an 
ancient Saxon settlement, one of whose 
early lords is noted as having commanded 
the men of Stamford in a fight with the 
Danes. The church was once dedicated to 
St. Tibba, a Saxon saint of the royal 
Mercian line, who is said to have here passed 
her days in the seclusion of a lonely cell. 
The fair saint, however, had strong pro- 
clivities for hawking and hunting, and 
became, after her death, generally considered 
as the patron saint of those who followed 
sport with hawk or hound. The hunts- 
man’s encouraging ery, “ Ho, tantivy !” is 
said to have been originally an ejaculatory 
appeal to St. Tibba, from whom, perhaps, 
Tib the cat has derived her name. 

But it is interesting to find that the fame 
of this ancient saint is still preserved in 
the neighbourhood where she is reported a 
Queen of ancient days, who was accustomed 
to bathe in a spring, which is still shown 
at Tibbal’s Hill, which took its name from 
that circumstance. Adjoining the church, 
on the west side, are also shown remains 





of a building, which is called St. Tibba’s 
Cell, and which, possibly enough, may 
mark the exact site of her dwelling, 
occupied from time to time by a succession 
of anchorites. 

At Essenden, close by, we have the site 
of an ancient castle, shown by traces of the 
moat that once surrounded it, and an 
ancient church, which once probably served 
the castle, and was enclosed in its enceinte. 
And these once belonged to the great King- 
maker, and were subsequently sold by the 
Crown to Cecil, ancestor of the present 
Marquis of Salisbury, who takes his title 
of Baron Essenden from these grassy 
hillocks. 

Normanton lies higher up the little 
Wash, where a village has altogether dis- 
appeared, its foundations hidden under the 
greensward of the park, where the church 
alone remains, enclosed within the private 
grounds, as evidence of the former exis- 
tence of the deserted village; while at 
Edith Weston, close by, we have an 
ancient church and mansion, of which 
parts may have belonged to an ancient 
priory—a cell to the stately Norman Abbey 
of St. Georges de Boscherville. 

Another relic of more prosperous days is 
Martinsthorpe, or Mastrop, according to 
common parlance, with its population 
almost nil, and its church in ruins, where 
once existed a seat of the Earls of Denbigh, 
shown in Wright’s old county history as 
a plain battlemented house, with an Italian 
portico, and two long rows of a dozen or 
so of mullioned windows, now only to be 
traced by the shape of its foundations 
in the green sod. At Brook, close by, are 
some scanty remains of a small Augustinian 
priory, founded by one of the De Ferrerses 
of horse-shoe fame, hardly worth mention- 
ing except to show that our county can 
boast of some share, however small, in the 
cloistered ruins of the past. 

Not far from Stamford town, on the 
border of the county, lies Ketton, already 
alluded to in connection with its contribu- 
tion towards the Queen’s wardrobe, with 
an ancient and beautiful church in a state 
of preservation which says much for the 
excellent free-stone of the neighbouring 
quarries, 

And now we come to Uppingham, the 
second town in relative importance in the 
county, a quiet, secluded town, that once 
owed fealty to the Beauchamps, with its 
fine grammar-school, and some reputation 
for cricket, After passing the race-ground 
at Uppingham we come upon a hilly 
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country, with a fine valley on the left, 
watered by the Welland, the sight of which 
will recall the old prophecy—that Wash 
and Welland will drown all Holland—the 
Holland of Lincolnshire, that is ; and here 
opens out a rich prospect of hill and dale, 
dotted with villages and spires, with two 
circular hills, Preston and Bee hills, stand- 
ing out curiously isolated from the valley. 

To the right lies Drystoke, or Stokedry 
as it is more generally called—the Stokes 
being generally meadow-enclosures near 
some river; and here are a few remains of 
the ancient manor-house of the Digby 
family, while in the little ancient church 
will be found sundry monuments of the 
race. Here lived Sir Everard, who having 
been drawn into the Gunpowder Plot, 
ended his life on the scaffold; and here 
was born his more fortunate son, Sir 
Kenelm, who, thanks to family settlements, 
inherited the estate in spite of his father’s 
attainder, and rose to favour with the 
Stuarts. Charles the First gave Sir Kenelm 
command of a naval squadron which was 
sent to chastise the Venetian and Algerine 
pirates, and Digby had some success over 
them at Scandaroon. But the knight is 
better known as a man of letters and 
learning, a benefactor to the Bodleian 
Library, and in after years, at his house in 
Covent Garden, as chief of a quiet coterie 
of thoughtful scholars. 

In Ridlington, we have another instance 
of a falling off in population and _pros- 
perity compared with ancient times. 
Domesday Book records the existence of a 
hundred and fifty-three men, heads of 
families for the most part, no doubt, and 
implying a population of six hundred souls 
or more, with two priests, three churches, 
and sundry mills. At the present day 
there are barely three hundred inhabitants, 
and the one ancient church is amply suffi- 
cient for the wants of the neighbourhood. 

As further evidence of the decline of 
population in purely agricultural commu- 
nities stands Leddington, an ancientdecayed 
market-town, where once was a county 
house of the Bishops of Lincoln, converted 
by the famous Lord Burleigh of the 
sagacious nod, into a hospital for decayed 
parishioners, of which the hall is still 
standing in its pristine condition. An 
ancient church, with many well-preserved 
brasses, also bears testimony to the former 
existence of a prosperous community, and 
the custom of borough English, by which 
the youngest son, instead of the eldest, 
inherits the family dwelling, is another 








proof of the existence of a place of suf- 
ficient importance to preserve its own 
liberties and immunities. Another decayed 
market-town is Barrowden, with little trace 
of its former prosperity, except its good 
church and comfortable living. 

With all the rapid increase of popu- 
lation in the country generally within the 
last few decades, Rutland has remained 
stationary in that respect, and even shows 
a relatively important decline. We can- 
not aver, with the poet of The Deserted 
Village, that 

Trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain, 


for Rutland has little to do with trade in 
any form or shape. But the causes that 
are at work in clearing the humbler classes 
from the land, and drawing them into the 
compass of the large towns, may be seen 
pretty clearly at work. 

And yet in outward aspect there are few 
districts that can show a more general 
appearance of smiling prosperity than 
little Rutlandshire. Finely diversified 
with hill and dale, universally cultivated 
with a greater expanse of lawn, and park, 
and glade, and more pleasant country 
houses, perhaps, than any similar extent 
of ground in all England—if there be an 
element of decline in all this prosperity, 
it does not show upon the surface. And 
failing a return of the Heptarchy, when 
Rutland would probably be annexed by 
more powerful neighbours, there is no 
reason to apprehend any startling change to 
diversify its hitherto quiet and uneventful 
annals, 





“THE PLAINS.” 
A STORY, 

THE name did not apply distinctively 
to the house in which the Miss Harveys 
lived, but was the appellation of the 
whole short, wide, comfortable - looking 
street in which the Miss Harveys dwelt in 
middle-aged health and comfort. 

Their house, like each one of its fellows, 
was tall of red brick, approached by four 
rather steep stone steps, and entered by a 
stout oak door, on which gleamed a brass 
knocker of good design and workmanship. 
But the Miss Harveys’ house differed from 
its neighbours in respect of being more 
snowy as to its steps, more brilliant as to its 
windows, more gleaming as to its knocker, 
and more up to the mark as regarded its 
general appearance than any of its neigh- 
bours. 
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“A thoroughly well-kept house,” the 
other occupants of the short street 
said, pointing it out with pride; “and 
inhabited by two of the best and ‘ best- 
kept ’—in mind, heart, and soul—women 
that ever lived.” 

Dear ladies, both of them—women who 
had weathered many a storm in early life, 
but who had not got roughened or hardened 
in the process ; women who had seen a fair 
property dissipated by extravagance on the 
part of a father whom they had never 
found it in their hearts to censure; who 
had, after that, been thrown into a 
tumultuous state of feeling by learning 
that they were the co-heiresses of a wealthy 
uncle ; women who had worked patiently 
and unceasingly as companions, or 
governesses, during several years of their 
great expectations; and who had finally 
been rewarded at their uncle’s death by 
finding that she had left the bulk of his 
property to his deceased wife’s niece—“a 
young lady of considerable personal attrac- 
tions,” she would probably have been 
described had she figured in a police 
report. As she never achieved that cele- 
brity, in order to put her personnel plainly 
before the reader, it shall be said that she 
was a fine, well-grown, audacious-looking 
girl, endowed with masses of light hair of 
several shades of bronze and gold, thick, 
milky-white skin, big blue eyes, and an 
inordinate love of and craving for admira- 
tion. 

To his own nieces, the infatuated old 
gentleman, who had made an heiress of 
this Lilian Taylor, left two hundred a year 
each. And on their united income of four 
hundred, they retired to the house which 
has been described, in the heart of a pretty 
wood and river surrounded town in South 
Devon. 

It was not an exciting or a greatly diver- 
sified life this which the Miss Harveys led, 
but they were well content with it, and 
grateful for the means of living it. Their 
tastes were simple enough tobe satisfied with 
the monotonous round of social life in the 
little town and its vicinity. Their kindly 
natures compelled them to feel a strong 
personal interest in the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes, the successes and sufferings, of every 
man and beast in the town. Their yearn- 
ing for travel and adventure was amply 
gratified by their drives through the sur- 
rounding scenery in a low four-wheeled 
carriage, drawn by a shaggy but most sure- 
footed pony. The Western Morning News 
kept them quite sufficiently posted up as 





to contemporaneous history. The dainty 
ordering of their daintily-ordered house 
gave them full physical occupation without 
fatiguing them. Their poorer neighbours 
relied on them, with reason, for such help 
and succour as they could afford. Their 
richer ones respected them. Everyone 
who knew them took an interest in their 
quiet happiness and unpretending ways. 
And, altogether, it may be safely affirmed, 
that two happier and more contented 
maiden ladies could not have been found 
within the limits of the United Kingdom, 
than were these two Miss Harveys of The 
Plains. 

Envy and greed were such strangers to 
their breasts that when it was more than 
hinted to them, on the occasion of their 
uncle’s death, that undue and altogether 
unseemly and improper influences had 
been brought to bear upon him in the 
matter of the distribution of his property, 
they resolutely closed the subject, and 
forbade further discussion on it. They 
were grateful for and satisfied with what 
he had left them. It was between Miss 
Taylor and her conscience if she had 
bent or wheedled him to her will by 
unworthy means. 

They had been living in The Plains 
about ten years, and were looked upon 
quite as people “of good standing and 
most desirable acquaintances” by local 
society, when some new people, called 
Kesterton, came into the neighbourhood, 
causing considerable commotion in the 
aforesaid society by their coming. 

The place they took for a term of seven 
years was a picturesque, pretty, verandahed 
house, standing in its own well-wooded 
grounds on the border of a water-lily be- 
decked pond, which was just large enough 
to justify its appellation of the Lake 
House. There was no shooting let with 
the house, and the fishing in the pond was 
not good enough to lure tenants to the 
Lake House. The Kestertons were abso- 
lutely unknown to the “best people,” or, 
indeed, to any people round about this 
region into which they had adventured. 
Therefore, local society put its considering- 
cap on, and came to the conclusion that, 
as it knew nothing either for or against 
the Kestertons, there must be something 
strange about them, but that, until that 
“something” transpired, local society’s 
plain duty was to call and encourage 
them. 

They were almost transparent to the 
keen local vision, these innocent Kestertons, 
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as soon as they were called upon. The 
motives which had brought them to the 
Lake House were open and honest as the 
day. The house was good, and full of 
capabilities. The country round was lovely 
in itself, and, they had been told, was 
plentifully sprinkled with any number of 
good, hospitable, delightful people, who 
were always glad to see new blood infused 
into their social life. Mr. Kesterton was 
an idle man, fond of trout-fishing, and the 
Avon, which flowed down from the heart of 
Dartmoor, within easy reach of him, had a 
rare reputation for trout. Mrs, Kesterton 
was fond of tennis, and anxious to join an 
archery club. What better opportunity 
could she have of gratifying these tastes 
of hers than by joining the archery and 
tennis clubs at Avon Wick? The lady was 
something more than a good amateur 
artist, too, and the wooded water-slopes 
aol dells, the wild moor distances, and 
the high-hedged, flowery lanes, all had 
their charms for her. People with such 
tastes, combined with good looks and 
fair fortunes, were, on the face of it, a great 
acquisition to the neighbourhood. 

For that their fortunes were fair, was 
reasonably to be assumed from the style in 
which they came down and took up their 
abode at the Lake House. A correct, but 
not exaggerated staff of servants, a well- 
appointed little carriage and pair of ponies 
for the lady, a capital pair of hacks, and a 
sturdy cob and well-built dog-cart for the 
husband, betokened not only prosperity, 
but a habit of living as if they were well 
accustomed to prosperity. 

And that their looks were good, no one 
could deny. He was one on whom 
“middle-age had slightly set its signet 
sage,” but there was not the slightest 
suspicion of “adipose deposit” about him 
as yet. Of stature fair, with long, lithe, 
cleanly-cut limbs, a well-groomed head and 
moustache, and a splendid seat in the 
saddle, he was soon voted highly decora- 
tive, both at dinner-tables and in the 
hunting-field. 

Highly decorative, ‘ but not interesting 
to talk to,” some hypercritical people 
averred. But this was really being extor- 
tionate in their demands, more reasonable 
and less exacting ones felt. Why should 
a man “ be interesting to talk to” who has 
a good cellar, a good cook, a habit of 
giving dinners, a capital seat on a horse, 
that always enables him to be in a good 
place in the field, and a wife whose beauty 
was only equalled by her powers of fasci- 





nation, and her desire to make herself 
agreeable to all and sundry ? 

They had no children, a circumstance 
she regretted openly and touchingly to her 
new lady friends. Her husband was silent 
on the subject, but his wife said for him 
that his distress was even deeper than 
hers, as he was of a most affectionate 
disposition, and had strongly developed 
domestic tastes, qualities which he con- 
cealed under the guise of taciturnity and 
reserve in society. She, however, being 
the very soul of frankness and openness, 
never made the attempt to conceal any of 
her tastes, hopes, disappointments, or 
feelings generally, and she “only hoped 
her new and charming circle would forgive 
her for being so entirely on the surface, and 
take her as she was.” 

It was very easy to “take her as she 
was,” she was so very charming in manner, 
so bewitching in her bright blonde beauty, 
so full of sunshine that she seemed to beam 
upon everyone who came within reach of 
her. She gave quite a fresh start to social 
life in the neighbourhood. People began 
to wonder how they had got on before she 
came into their midst to stir them up and 
set them going. The two Miss Harveys 
felt quite a little thrill of excitement when 
they heard they were to meet her at a 
luncheon-party given by their friend Mrs. 
Hale, the doctor’s wife. They looked out 
their best old lace ruffles, and collars, and 
cuffs, and put on their handsomest mantles 
and most irreproachable bonnets, and went 
forth in quite a little pleasurable tremor of 
excitement to meet her. 

Mrs. Hale’s drawing-room was full when 
the Miss Harveys arrived, for in these 
hospitable regions luncheon is not a light 
and airy nothing, to which you are invited 
to sit down to trifle with fragmentary 
delicacies as an excuse for meeting and 
conversing in the middle of the day. It 
is rather a good, substantial, sensible 
repast, commencing with soup, and ending, 
after many intermediate courses, with 
grapes worthy of being offered up at the 
shrine of young Bacchus. 

Accordingly, wise hostesses take the 
opportunity of wiping off the scores against 
them, by inviting just as many to these 
mid-day feasts as they would to a late 
dinner, which has its conveniences in the 
winter-season, when the precipitous cha- 
racter of the country in this part of the 
county is taken into consideration. So 
now Mrs. Hale had called in a large 
number of the nicest people she knew, 
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to come and eat luncheon, and look at 
Mrs. Kesterton. 

The Kestertons were in admirable time : 
they timed their arrival with such exquisite 
punctuality that though the luncheon was 
announced the moment after they came, and 
though they were the last comers, not a 
single dish was kept waiting for an instant. 
Still, if they had been a few minutes earlier, 
their kindly hostess would have been better 
pleased. She did so much wish to intro- 
duce beautiful, brilliant Mrs. Kesterton to 
two or three of her old friends—notably to 
her dear friends the Harveys. 

But it was impossible. Luncheon was 
announced, and Mrs. Kesterton swept off 
in a pansy-coloured velvet-dress, the out- 
lines defined with feather-trimming of the 
same shade, on Dr. Hale’s arm. 

A little hum—it did not amount to a 
“buzz ”—of admiration followed her. It 
proceeded from the assemblage of ladies, 
and was called forth— extracted” from 
them, in fact, by the way she had embraced 
everyone in the genial apology she had 
made for not having come two seconds 
sooner. The perfect cut and fit of her 
dress had something to do with it. The 
Miss Harveys were so taken with her 
profile and back-view, as she slid into the 
drawing-room, and was then wheeled off 
into the dining-room by her host, that 
they quite felt they had been culpably 
negligent in not having called on her 
before. 

Really culpablynegligent,” Miss Harvey 
whispered to her hostess, next to whom 
she was sitting ; “and I am sure Cynthia 
feels the same.” Cynthia was the second 
Miss Harvey, the staider and more thought- 
ful, and, perhaps, a shade the less popular 
of these popular sisters. 

** Miss Cynthia is quite struck with Mrs. 
Kesterton’s beautiful face—I can see that ; 
she has hardly moved her eyes from Mrs. 
Kesterton since we sat down,” Mrs. Hale 
rejoined in high good-humour. Mrs. Kes- 
terton had been specially engaged, days 
before other people were invited, to shine 
at this luncheon. Therefore Mrs. Hale 
was naturally well pleased that the graceful 
attraction, whom she had secured, should 
be a prominent object of attention and 
topic of conversation. 

* Ah, Cynthia is an artist, you know,” 
Miss Harvey said with pride. ‘‘Self-taught; 
in her youth, poor dear, we hadn’t the 
means of getting instruction for her ; but a 
real artist, I assure you. She always sees 
more in a face than I do, reads off the bad 





and the good that speak through the 
human countenance like a book.” 

She can only read what is good in that 
lovely face, I am sure,” the hostess replied 
warmly ; and Miss Harvey agreed warmly 
with her, and again expressed the opinion 
that she and her sister had been culpably 
negligent in not having called on Mrs, 
Kesterton before this. 

But at least the pleasure of an intro- 
duction to the bewitching stranger was 
promised to her as soon as Mrs. Hale could 
get the opportunity after luncheon. And 
Miss Harvey, contented with this promise, 
turned her attention to her immediate 
neighbour during the rest of luncheon-time, 
and became immersed in local politics. 

It was winter when this agreeable little 
reunion took place at Mrs. Hale’s hospitable 
house, and that lady was utilising her 
privileges and the occasion to the utmost, 
by having an afternoon At Home to follow 
the luncheon. Several young ladies, from 
the surrounding country-houses, had been 
invited to ‘“ bring a few songs and a little 
music,” and their brothers and cousins, if 
these gentlemen could be persuaded to 
come home an hour or two earlier from 
shooting for the sake of hearing Mrs. 
Kesterton sing. These invitations had 
been freely responded to. Soon there was 
quite a little crowd in Mrs. Hale’s drawing- 
room, and as it was thickest round the 
popular beauty, the opportunity of being 
introduced to the latter which Miss Harvey 
so ardently desired, was lost to her. 

Mrs. Kesterton sang well, and _ re- 
ceived all the plaudits which her singing 
called forth, sweetly and unaffectedly. 
Miss Harvey ventured to remark to Mr. 
Kesterton that “he must be very proud 
of his gifted wife,” on which he roused 
himself from a day-dream, and declared 
that he was “very proud of her; she 
was a real trump! She did what she 
wanted to do, and didn’t care what anyone 
thought of her. She’d snap her fingers 
in anyone’s face who went agen her— 
that’s what she’d do; and why shouldn’t 
she? she’d got beauty and brains, and a 
thundering good banking account.” 

Mr. Kesterton’s manner and diction 
struck Miss Harvey as being “odd,” to 
say the least of it. Indeed, though he 
looked well, dressed well, and stood well, 
Miss Harvey could not help arriving at the 
unpleasant conclusion that the charming 
woman’s husband was not a gentleman. 

It was not till the party was breaking 
up, and Mrs. Kesterton was departing, that 
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the introduction to her was effected for 
Miss Harvey. In the haste of the moment 
Mrs. Hale forgot to mention Miss Harvey’s 
name; but Mrs. Kesterton’s reception of 
her was as cordial as if Miss Harvey had 
been a Duchess. 

“T hope to see you soon, and often, at 
the Lake House,” she said quite effusively 
in her eagerly energetic way, warmly 
shaking hands with half-a-dozen people 
simultaneously. Tlfen summoning her 
‘“‘Lion,” as she called her husband, she 
swept away out of the house with graceful 
velocity, and the remaining guests burst 
forth into eulogies of her “ beauty, grace, 
and unaffected vivacity.” 

Not all the remaining guests though. 
Miss Cynthia was strangely silent. Miss 
Cynthia looked strangely scared. Miss 
Cynthia was most strangely unsympa- 
thetic. 

“T hope—I pray with all my heart I 
may never see the woman and her evil 
spirit again,” she said, when her sister 
forced her to give expression to some sort 
of opinion respecting the general object of 
interest. ” 

“ You surely can’t call that distinguished- 
looking husband of hers her ‘ evil spirit’?” 
Mrs. Hale asked blithely, while the others 
laughed and jested, and declared that 
“poor Miss Cynthia was as piqued as a 
man might have been by having been over- 
looked by the captivating beauty.” 

To all this jesting Miss Cynthia turned 
a& weary ear, and privately begged her 
sister to “ go home at once;” admitting that 
she was “strangely upset by something.” 

If they had followed the popular beauty 
home, they would have seen her cast her 
smiles and carelessness as completely as a 
snake does its skin, as soon as she had 
flown upstairs and locked her bedroom 
behind her. And they would have heard 
her mutter, as she clasped her hands over 
her eyes, and her head on the pillow: 

** Leave me—leave me—leave me! I will 
kneel and pray to you to leave me !” 


“‘Didn’t I please you to-day? I held 
my tongue, didn’t speak to anyone but an 
old hag, who began carneying to me about 
you,” Mr. Kesterton said, when they were 
alone that evening after dinner. 

“Oh, you did well enough, Lion.” 

“Then why do you look so precious 
sulky?” 

She shook her head impatiently. _ 

“Don’t make me mad by noticing my 
looks, and take care what you say.” 





‘“‘There’s no one to hear me. What are 
you looking over your shoulder for? The 
servants are gone.” 

“ Silence !” she cried, stamping her foot 
in passion, 

“Your fads are growing on you, my 
girl,” he said crossly ; ‘‘ you're right enough 
when you're in company——” 

“Tn company !’ Don’t use such phrases ; 
do forget the servants’-hall,” she inter- 
rupted savagely. 

He laughed jeeringly. 

“Don’t you wish you could put me back 
into it? You could do so much better if I 
wasn’t in your way; such a charming 
beauty as you, with all your money and 
fine dresses, might get a real gentleman to 
marry you now. Do you ever think of the 
day you began to court me first——” 

“ Silence, you coward !” 

“No, I’m not a coward ; if I’d been one 
I should have been afraid to get myself 
tied up at the registry-office to a woman 
who'd broken the law and married her 
dead aunt’s husband, so that she might 
get the better chance of poisoning him, 
and working on him to leave her all his 
money. No, I’m no coward, Lily—don’t 
you fancy Iam one. Why, you've murder 
in your face now, woman! Can’t you take 
a joke?” 

He finished with an uneasy laugh, and 
edged farther away from her, as with a 
convulsive, violent movement she sprang 
from her seat. His words recalled her to 
herself. She clasped her hands tightly 
over her head, and murmuring : 

“ Murder! Is it murder?” got herself 
away out of the room before he could goad 
her further. 


A few days after this Mrs. Kesterton 
sent out invitations for an evening At 
Home. She had come to the end of her 
list, and heaved a sigh of satisfaction with 
a sense of duty done, when she suddenly 
remembered that she had forgotten the 
pleasant, elderly woman who had been 
introduced to her at Mrs. Hale’s luncheon. 

“There were two of them; I didn’t 
catch their names—did you?” she asked 
her husband. 

“Twas Hardy, or Halton, or some name 
of that sort,” he answered carelessly. 

So, failing to get the requisite information 
from him, the hospitable mistress of the Lake 
House enclosed a blank invitation card to 
Mrs. Hale, with the request that she would 
fill it in with the names of the two agree- 
able maiden ladies—sisters—whom she 
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(Mrs. Kesterton) had had such great 
pleasure in meeting, but whose names had 
unfortunately escaped her memory. 

In due time the invitation reached the 
Miss Harveys, and the elder sister was 
duly delighted at the receipt of it. But 
Miss Cynthia manifested an unaccountable 
aversion to going to the Lake House 
under any circumstances. 

** Don’t try and persuade me, for your 
persuasions will all be thrown away,” she 
said, with what appeared to her sister to be 
unnecessary vehemence. ‘I only hope I 
may never set eyes on that woman again.” 

“Why ?” Miss Harvey questioned. 

“That I am not going to tell you.” 

“Then I consider you most weakly, not 
to say wickedly, prejudiced,” Miss Harvey 
said with a greater air of severity than she 
had ever before assumed towards her 
sister. 

“Tt’s cruel of you to say that,” Miss 
Cynthia said emotionally; but though 
her tones were wavering, her intention 
apparently was not, for she held to it 
stoutly for several days. 

But on the morning of the day, the 
close of which was to witness the festivities 
at the Lake House, Mrs. Hale—privately 
instructed by Miss Harvey—brought her 
forces to bear upon the contumacious lady. 
To stay away, when she had neither the 
plea to urge of either ill-health or a 
previous engagement, would, the doctor's 
wife affirmed, have a very strange, not to 
say uncharitable and suspicious appearance 
in the eyes of all those who knew she had 
been invited. Besides, what was there— 
what could there be about Mrs. Kesterton 
to make Miss Cynthia shrink from her ? 

Briefly and emphatically Miss Cynthia 
replied : 

“ Heaven knows !” 

“You will spoil your sister’s pleasure 
entirely by remaining away ; it’s not like 
you to indulge a selfish caprice at the cost 
of her happiness,” Mrs. Hale urged. 

“Oh, if you would let me alone in this 
matter,” Miss Cynthia cried rather wildly. 
“Tm frightened and miserable enough 
already———”_ She checked herself, and 
added more calmly: “ Think me selfishly 
capricious, my dear old friend, if you will, 
only don’t drag me to do what my very 
soul revolts at.” 

“Dear Miss Cynthia, you alarm me,” 
Mrs. Hale cried with genuine concern. 
“Do you know—is it possible that you can 
suspect anything against that charming 
woman’s character ?” 





“‘T pray to Heaven I may never set eyes 
on that charming woman again,” Miss 
Cynthia said fervently. 

“ Really, you make me uneasy in spite of 
my own conviction that everything is quite 
right about the Kestertons,” said Mrs. 
Hale in a vexed tone. ‘To be sure, he is 
not very polished in conversation, but he 
looks well, and one can’t have everything. 
However, you have made me uncomfort- 
able, Miss Cynthia, and I can’t help 
feeling that you are not acting with your 
usual kindly tact and consideration.” 

‘Tf Cynthia is so obstinate, I shall not 
go either, and I have looked forward to 
this evening with greater pleasure than I 
ever looked forward to any party since my 
girlhood,” Miss Harvey said resignedly, 
and at this Miss Cynthia gave way, and 
piteously announced that she would do as 
they pleased. 

After making this concession she strove 
to put a cheerful face on it, and took as 
much trouble in arranging her toilette for 
the evening as even her sister could desire. 

“Was it any thought of its being the 
anniversary of poor old Uncle Edward’s 
death that made you so unwilling to go to 
Mrs. Kesterton’s to-night, Cynthia?” Miss 
Harvey asked when they were dressed and 
awaiting the fly which was to take them to 
the Lake House. 

“Dear me, no! Is it the fourteenth of 
January ? I had quite forgotten it,” Miss 
Cynthia replied simply, and then with a 
sinking of the tone and beating of the 
heart which was entirely unsuspected by 
her sister, she got into the carriage and 
was taken to the Lake House. 


Mrs. Kesterton was in “splendid form ” 
that night. Al] the men assembled vowed 
that she was so, and all the women com- 
mented upon the matchless taste with 
which her dress was devised to display 
her beauty. “A perfect hostess, nobly 
planned,” they all declared her to be, and 
in the general satisfaction no one noticed 
how ill Miss Cynthia Harvey looked, or 
how uncontrollably nervous she seemed. 

“ Refreshments at twelve,” had been the 
unassuming notification on the invitation 
cards, so that the many were surprised to 
find an exquisitely ordered banquet served 
at a score or so of small tables that would 
just take four persons each, in the large 
dining-room. 

“Tt’s a custom I learnt in France, 
where I spent my whole life till i came 
to the Lake House,” Mrs. Kesterton said 
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unblushingly to those who complimented 
her on the arrangement; “four people 
must be stupid indeed if they can’t get 
genial and amusing when brought together 
at a dear little, round, well-spread table. 
Dr. Hale, will you complete the party at 
my table ?” 

“‘ Undoubtedly I will. I'll fetch the lady 
whose interests I’ve promised to attend to 
during the solemn hour of supper,” he said, 
as he walked away in search of Miss 
Cynthia. 

It was in vain, when she found what 
was to be her destination and who was to 
be her vis-a-vis, that she protested she did 
not want any supper, and would rather 
stay alone in the deserted drawing-room. 
Dr. Hale blithely disregarded her reluc- 
tance, led her to, and planted her in a chair 
opposite to their brilliant hostess, and 
proceeded to enjoy that lady’s conversa- 
tion, together with the good things she had 
provided. 

As he sat between the two ladies at the 
round table, he had a full view of the faces 
of both, and looking up suddenly to give a 
deliberately formed opinion on the merits 
of some truffled quails, he was staggered to 
see that Mrs. Kesterton had a look of terror 
which almost commanded pity in her face, 
while Miss Cynthia’s wore an expression of 
uncontrollable horror. Before he could 
speak, however, the latter had risen from 
her seat with a cry that was almost a shriek, 
and was flying out of the room to the con- 
— of as many of the guests as saw 

er. 

With a hasty apology to his hostess, Dr. 
Hale followed his old friend, Miss Cynthia. 
He found her in the ladies’ cloak-room, 
huddling on her wraps in frantic haste. 

“Don’t stop me ; let me go, and—bring 
my sister away,” she sobbed out; “don’t 
ask me anything till I get home—then I'll 
tell you.” 

Very much against her will, Miss Harvey 
came and offered to go home with Cynthia. 

**T shall really be ashamed ever to look 
Mrs, Kesterton in the face again, Cynthia. 
Sach nonsense, such a return for her 
kindness and hospitality, such a scene 
to make altogether, and she so kind and 
concerned about you!” 

*‘ For pity’s sake don’t let her come near 
me!” Cynthia cried. “‘ Come away—come 
away—come away !” 

She grew calmer after they got her home, 
but still her state of trembling nervousness 
was such that for three or four hours Dr. 
Hale did not feel justified in leaving her. 





At length as morning broke she seemed 
quieter, dropping off to sleep, but suddenly 
started up with a choked, horrified cry. 

“T will tell you now—now, what I saw 
—what has nearly killed me,” she cried. 
“T'll tell you both now that you may be 
less horrified when you hear what is 
happening now at this very time at the 
Lake House. Behind that woman's 
shoulder peers an awful face, always 
whispering to her, always felt by her, 
always seen by her. I saw it once or 
twice at your luncheon, Dr. Hale ; it has 
never left her, never left off whispering and 
threatening all this night. She handled 
her knife for a moment as if she would 
have killed herself when I shrieked and 
started up——” 

“The doctor’s wanted this very minute, 
please,” the servant said in a loud whisper 
at this juncture, and Dr. Hale left Miss 
Cynthia, her terrible disclosure still ring- 
ing in his ears, to hear why he was sum- 
moned so hurriedly. 

“ A groom has come over from the 
Lake House, sir,” his own servant stepped 
forward to say. ‘ Mrs. Kesterton has cut 
her throat, and though she is quite dead, 
they thought they had better send for 
you.” 


The Miss Harveys went on to the end of 
their days living in absolute contentment 
on their modest income in The Plains, 
though many people said they might have 
been rich women if they had liked to 
dispute the disposition of the property, out 
of which their uncle had been cajoled by 
the unhappy woman they had only known 
as Mrs. Kesterton. 
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Wuen Arthur Suttaby’s seventeenth 
birthday drew near, the question of his 
leaving school and settling down into the 
way of life which he should follow for his 
span of years, began to grow pressing. It 
was one Mr. Suttaby did not care to face, 
otherwise the boy would not have been 
allowed to remain at school till an age at 
which, according to all family precedent, 
he should have been buckling to work, and 
taking his share in the management of the 
farm. He put off the task from half-year 
to half-year as long as he could, till at last 
the lapse of time, which accomplishes most 
things, brought likewise this bad quarter of 
an hour to Mr. Suttaby. 
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Arthur, young as he was in the ways of 
the world, felt that it was coming, and did 
not bow to his fate without a struggle. He 


- knew that it would be next to useless to 


dream of his ambition’s farthest flight and 
talk to his father of a military career, or 
even of a University training with the 
church or the bar to follow, so he stretched 
out his hand to a compromise, and met his 
father with the proposition that he should 
go as articled clerk to Lawyer Merridew, 
with the view of becoming a solicitor. 

Now Mr. Suttaby, like everyone else in 
the district, looked upon our man of law 
as the best of good fellows out of his office ; 
but he, as a man of acres, had as great a 
contempt for lawyers and hack-writers in 
their professional state as Rob Roy had for 
weavers, and he met his son’s proposition 
to mount an office-stool in very much the 
same spirit as the gallant cattle-lifter 
showed when the honest baillie proposed to 
make apprentices of the two young Mac- 
gregors. What could the boy be thinking 
about? He must be mad to prefer the 
confinement of a stuffy office over the 
dullest of drudgery to a calling which most 
men of business look forward to as the 
solace of their years of ease and retire- 
ment, riding about free as air on as smart 
a horse as any young squire in the county 
could boast of. Mr. Suttaby met Arthur's 
proposal at first by bantering opposition, 
but finding that the boy was in earnest, he 
spoke sharply and sternly. Then there 
passed a miserable month of restraint and 
half-quarrel between father and son. 
Nothing was done ; Arthur lingered on at 
home, and, when Mr. Suttaby was confined 
to the house for six weeks or more with an 
attack of bronchitis, took, in a fashion, the 
direction of the farm, and these six weeks 
sealed his fate. 

When a strong will has to contend with 
a weaker one, the latter, if it has on its 
side the force of vis inertiz, and knows 
how to work it with due effect, will not be 
fighting a fight without hope. How much 
more arduous, therefore, is the task of the 
weaker nature which has to overcome the 
passive resistance set up by one stronger 
than itself? And this was Arthur’s case. 
A few ineffectual struggles, and the game 
was up. If he had been a boy with much 
of the devil in him he would have run 
away to sea, or to seek his fortune in 
London ; but Arthur was of that nature 
which is so often found in the youngest of 
a family. He was weaker, more infirm of 
purpose than either of his parents, or any 





one of his sisters. So he accepted his 
destiny, not without a struggle, but with- 
out anything like the confidence of victory. 

Mr. Suttaby, having gained the day, 
ought to have rejoiced over the fruits of 
his victory ; but his triumph did not bring 
him pleasure unalloyed. Arthur’s face was 
pale and gloomy, and he went about to 
do whatever his father might suggest, in 
a half-hearted, perfunctory manner. The 
work which had been thrust upon him was 
distasteful, and he took no pains to conceal 
his discontent, so it was not long before 
something like remorse made itself felt in 
the old man’s breast. His manner towards 
his son grew very soft—at times almost 
submissive. Obstinate and self-willed as 
he was, he had not gauged aright the 
depth of the love he had for his boy, and 
the desolation that came over him as it 
was revealed to him that he had struck a 
cruel blow at the creature most dear to him 
in all the world, was almost more than he 
could bear, He seemed to be searching 
day and night to make some compensation 
for the ill he had wrought. If there was 
one phase of modern progress that he hated 
more than another, it was scientific agri- 
culture ; but Arthur had learnt a little of 
chemistry at school, and would sometimes 
make an attempt to analyse soils and 
samples of artificial foods and manures. 
As soon as Mr. Suttaby knew of this, he 
gave Arthur carte blanche to fit up a dis- 
used room at the top of the house as a 
laboratory, and to get whatever books on 
agricultural chemistry he might want— 
vain and useless fancy as he deemed the 
science to be, the device of a lot of spec- 
tacled fellows who were conceited enough 
to fancy they could farm land while sitting 
in an easy-chair, as well as he himself could 
from the back of a horse. He had never 
followed the chase himself ; indeed, he had 
always been pretty free with his sharp 
speeches for those farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood who had already done so; but, 
as the next hunting season drew near, he 
let Arthur understand that, if his taste 
should lead him to the coverside, he need 
not be afraid of asking for an extra horse. 
Then there was an outlying portion of the 
farm, which Mr. Suttaby had bought some 
years before, and this he proposed to turn 
over entirely to Arthur, together with a 
due amount of capital, to be worked accord- 
ing to any scientific method the latter 
might like to employ. Concessions such 
as the above, coming from a man of 
Mr. Suttaby’s temperament, meant a good 
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deal; but they were not the only mani- 
festations of his magnanimity or his 
remorse. There was a gentleness in his 
manner towards Arthur which was, to say 
the least of it, unusual. No other member 
of his family had ever had a taste of the 
same. He seemed suddenly to realise 
to the full, that the sacrifice which the 
boy had made in bending to his will, and 
settling down for life as a tiller of the soil, 
was a real one, and thereupon he set to 
work to do his best to make the yoke as 
little galling as possible to his son’s neck. 

But the season of his repentance was not 
destined to be a very long one. Just after 
Arthur’s twenty-first birthday, Mr Suttaby 
was seized with a fit, and died in the 
course of a few hours. About four years 
after this Arthur married, and Mrs, 
Suttaby retired to a little house in Shilling- 
bury, for she had common-sense enough to 
know that the day of the wife’s home- 
coming should be the day of the mother’s 
departure. Her resolution to move may 
also have been braced by the liking she 
had for a town life. She had a notion 
that she would see more of the spinster- 
hood and widowhood of Shillingbury round 
her tea-table in her new home than she 
could hope for at Hedgelands, when a 
couple of miles of muddy road lay between 
her and society. 

I heard of Arthur’s marriage when I 
was absent from England, and sent him 
duly a wedding-present ; but more than 
sixteen years elapsed between my last 
visit to Hedgelands under the old, and 
my first under the new régime, After 
my long absence, I naturally found every- 
thing in the old country much altered ; 
but nowhere had the hand of change been 
busier than in the old manor-house. As 
soon as Arthur Suttaby knew I was in 
England, he wrote to ask me to make his 
house my home whenever I might be dis- 
posed to visit the haunts of my youth, and 


I accepted his invitation with more than. 


ordinary pleasure, for, during my sojourn 
in Australia, where I had spent a good 
portion of the sixteen years above-men- 
tioned, hints had several times been dropped 
in my presence, by men who had recently 
been “ home,” that English hospitality was 
no longer what it used to be. So, after 
transacting some business in London, I 
travelled down to Shillingbury by the rail- 
way which was not even dreamt of when 
I had set out on my travels, At the 
station a dog-cart was waiting for me, 
driven by a groom in livery, and as I 





approached the old manor-house I became 
conscious that the stout gentleman with 
mutton-chop whiskers and a bald head 
standing by the front door was no other 
than my host, whom I had left a pale, thin 
youth, without a hair on his face. He 
greeted me in kindly fashion enough, but 
his manner, for a man of so wide a girth, 
was not hearty, and supplied me with a 
fresh instance to corroborate a pet theory 
of mine—that it is a great mistake to 
suppose that fat men are universally the 
jolly fellows they are made out to be. 
Arthur took my travelling-bag out of the 
dog-cart with his own hands, and led the 
way into the house. I had noted already 
several changes in the exterior of the old 
place—the diamond-paned casements to the 
windows had given way to white-painted 
sash-frames, with large squares of glass, 
and what used to be the drying-ground for 
linen was now laid out as a flower-garden— 
but these were not so striking as the revo- 
lution which met my eyes as soon as I 
passed into the great hall kitchen. Here 
I saw that the hand of the upholsterer had 
been busy. A yellow mahogany hall-table 
and hat-stand stood where formerly was 
the long oak table, and the well-worn brick 
floor was covered with strips of rather 
florid patterned carpet. ‘I think we shall 
find my wife in the drawing-room,” said 
Arthur, as he led the way onward, and 
accordingly into the drawing-room I went, 
and was introduced to Mrs. Arthur Suttaby. 

She was a little woman, with no preten- 
sions to beauty, either of figure or face. 
She was one of those people who give one 
the idea of being unfinished, and offend the 
eye negatively in this respect, rather than 
by any positive ugliness. There was no 
semblance of anything like colour in either 
her hair, or her cheeks, or her eyes—all 
seemed washed out and faded, the only 
trace of a warmer tint being located in a 
spot where the poor little woman surely 
least desired to have it—viz., in the tip of 
her nose. After the usual enquiries and 
greetings, she said it was rather cold for 
the time of the year, and that she was 
afraid I should find the country very dull. 
The air certainly had struck chill as I was 
driving along the road from Shillingbury, 
and since I had been in the house the 
fireless, paper-ornamented grates had jarred 
unpleasantly with my anticipations of 
warmth within, Perhaps my liverand my 
temper as well had been a little upset by 
the journey, but it certainly appeared to 
me that Mrs, Arthur Suattaby was not 
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overjoyed to see me, and an uncomfortable 
suspicion began to crop up, that, perhaps, 
the warning notes as to the decadence of 
English hospitality, which had reached me 
on the other side of the world, might have 
some meaning, my host’s letter of invitation 
notwithstanding. 

The drawing-room in which I found 
myself, was no other than the parlour of 
old days, that mysterious chamber which I 
had never yet surveyed, except in a dim 
half-light, and, little as that half-light had 
revealed to me in my youthful days as to 
the furniture and adornments, I carried 
away enough impressions of it to determine 
now, by comparison, that Mrs. Suttaby, in 
changing the parlour into a drawing-room, 
had not made a step in the right direction. 
The many-folded curtains of the olden 
times now no longer tempered the light to 
the fleeting dyes of chintz and moreen. 
The sun’s rays had free course, and as I 
looked at the vivid tints in the Brussels 
carpet, with which Mrs. Suttaby had covered 
the floor, and in the rep curtains and chair- 
furniture, I could not help thinking that 
the orb of day might do a little colour- 
extracting without any great artistic 
deterioration to the fabrics he smiled upon. 
There was a cottage piano, in rosewood, 
and a set of chairs and couches to match ; 
but the crowning act to the adornment of 
the room was to be found in two huge 
fire-screens in Berlin wool-work, the one 
representing the conflict of St. George and 
the Dragon, and the other an episode in 
the island-life of Paul and Virginia. On 
one of the occasional tables was an open 
book of poetry, and upon another a tangled 
web of something which lovked like faucy- 
work ; but I fear both cpyen book and 
needlework were impostors, set out merely 
for effect, to give an air of habitation to 
the room, which, in spite of its altered 
name, was as much of a best parlour as it 
had been in the old days. 

After a few minutes of rather laboured 
conversation with the lady of the house, I 
was not displeased at the appearance of 
my host, who came to carry me off to my 
bedroom. We had dinner at five o’clock— 
a five o’clock dinner I afterwards discovered 
to be a sure sign of gentility in these latter 
days. In the evening, Arthur and I 
smoked our cigars in the hall, and then 
he gave me some account of how things 
had gone with him since we had last met. 

Mrs. Suttaby, I soon learnt, was not 
country-bred. She was from London— 
from Bayswater, Arthur added, with some- 








thing of deprecation in his tone, lest I 
should be taken aback by the announce- 
ment. 

‘‘We have not been able to do quite 
so well as I hoped,” he went on, “ because 
Julia’s father, who was in a large way of 
business when we married, failed soon after, 
and all that Julia should have had went in 
the crash, and since that time he has never 
been able to do much.” 

From the melancholy ring in Arthur's 
voice as he said these words, I thought I 
could determine that, however little his 
wife’s father might have been able to do in 
the financial world since his failure, he had, 
at any rate, managed to negotiate a loan 
with his son-in-law, and that the family 
money-dealings in this case had turned 
out no better than such dealings generally 
do. 

“And you know, when a man has two 
boys at school, he is not much troubled 
with spare cash. I should have sent them 
to the old school at Martlebury ; but there 
were things for and against, so I sent them 
to the Rev. Mr. Sloper’s, at Wingfeld. It 
is rather expensive, but then it is very 
select.” 

Of this last item of news I was already 
in possession, as Mrs. Suttaby, in the few 
minutes’ talk we had had, found time to 
tell me how her two boys were under the 
care of a reverend gentleman whom Sir 
George Lardbury had selected as the 
instructor of his son and heir. From 
her, too, I had heard that it was rather 
expensive, but very select. 

I had recently come from a land where 
a board lavishly spread was the rule in the 
most unpretending households, and I must 
confess it often occurred to me that the 
catering at Hedgelands was on a very 
meagre scale when compared with what I 
had just left, or with Hedgelands as it used 
to be. Perhaps Mrs. Suttaby, with her 
Bayswater training, held profusion in comes- 
tibles to be a thing worse than wickedness, 
to wit, vulgarity. 

When I arrived, it was just towards the 
end of harvest, and, remembering some- 
thing of the doings which used to mark 
the harvest-ending in Mr, Nathaniel 
Suttaby’s time, I expected to meet a repe- 
tition of an old experience ; but, on asking 
when the harvest supper was to be, I was 
told that all the supplementary gratuities— 
the supper at the end of wheat harvest ; 
the cans of beer, and the currant buns, 
when the home-close was carted; the 
harvest supper itself, and the largesse after- 
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wards—had been commuted for a money 
payment. There were some sharp words 
too, one morning, between my host and 
hostess on the subject of the rabbits which 
the harvestmen killed during their work, 
Arthur faintly contending that these 
perhaps were not included in the above- 
named composition ; but this was not Mrs. 
Suttaby’s view. She held that her larder, 
and not the harvestman’s pocket, was the 
due destiny of poor Bunny, and she kept 
appealing to me in a tone of querulous 
anger whether Arthur ought not to make 
a stand for his rights. It is wonderful how 
valiantly people will pronounce for the 
enforcements of rights, when they know 
that the disagreeable duties connected with 
such enforcement will fall on the shoulders 
of somebody else. 

As it was September, of course, we had 
a shooting party. For several days before, 
the note of preparation was heard in the 
establishment, and on the eventful morn- 
ing I found myself rigged out in a shooting- 
suit belonging to mine host, and an ancient 
muzzle-loading gun was put into my hands. 
Two neighbouring farmer squires, each 
accompanied by a nondescript dog-leading, 
game-bag-carrying personage, drove up 
about ten o’clock, each remarking, as he 
shook hands with Suttaby, that he sup- 
posed the parson was late as usual. 

Then there was a quarter of an hour’s 
interval of examining guns and criticising 
dogs, at the end of which a tall, lank 
figure came shambling up the drive with a 
wonderful and windmill-like play of arms, 
accompanied by a long-legged setter. This 
was Mr. Dowton, the vicar ef a neighbour- 
ing village, the parson whose proverbial 
unpunctuality had already been quoted. 
“Here comes the parson at last!” said one 
of the guests. ‘Yes, and he’s brought 
the old dog with him,” replied the other 
with a significant smile. “The parson 
knows better than to leave him at home.” 
And in less than a minute the reverend 
sportsman and his apparently valuable 
dog had joined our party. Suttaby was 
not a talkative man; his two friends had 
great capacity for keeping silence, but I 
soon found that with Mr. Dowton in our 
midst we should not lack conversation. 
He was a lean, hatchet-faced old man, with 
scattered grey hair, and a frame as wiry as 
an acrobat’s, who had passed his younger 
days as a military chaplain in India. His 
wide experience of life, compared with 
that of his neighbours, made him a 
privileged story-teller, and I suppose his 





associations with the military must have 
given him a taste for command, for, as soon 
as we started afield, he took the entire 
direction of the party into his own hands. 
Of course I as a stranger, completely 
ignorant of the local canons of sport, was 
ready to obey anyone. My host and his 
friends showed but few signs of mutiny ; 
but old Jimmy, a veteran shepherd, and 
poacher to boot, as I afterwards learnt, 
kept up all day a running fire of covert 
criticism against Mr. Dowton and his 
doings. Jimmy was specially told-off to 
take care of me; but I found he was 
always looking round to keep an eye upon 
Mr. Dowton, and muttering disapprobation 
at the way things were going on. Poacher 
or no poacher, the old fellow took a 
genuine interest in the day’s sport, and 
Suttaby himself could not have been more 
anxious to have a good total at the end of 
the day; but rightly or wrongly, Jimmy 
was under the impression that the final 
counting of heads would be more satis- 
factory if he himself were stationed 
near to Parson Dowton’s beat, to see 
that all the birds which fell to the gun 
of that veteran shikari found their way 
duly into the game-bag. According to 
Jimmy’s account, the parson, like Hal o’ 
the Wynd, had a taste for fighting for his 
own hand, or more literally, to shoot birds 
for his own bag. “I'd take my Bible 
oath,” Jimmy growled as he staggered 
along through the turnips, “that I seed 
him pick up two brace o’ birds that last 
bout, and he only handed over a leash. 
Them pockets o’ his hold a ’mazin’ sight, 
Ican tell ye, and that old dorg, blarm me 
if I don’t put a charge o’ shot into him 
when I get the chance.” Then Jimmy 
went on to describe the accomplishments 
of Parson Dowton’s raw-boned setter, and 
from what he told me, I decided that the 
animal in question must have been a perfect 
treasure to a man with a limited range of 
shooting. Ranger, for this was his name, 
would work like a Scotch collie after a 
scattered flock, in driving coveys of birds 
off the adjoining stubbles belonging to 
Squire Winsor and others into the patch 
of cabbages or white turnips which Mr. 
Dowton always planted in a convenient 
corner, and would pick up a young hare as 
readily as agreyhound. “ Last year when 
we was a-shootin’ that field there, parson 
he hit a hare hard, and the old dorg 
went after her, and instead o’ bringin’ her 
back, hang me if he didn’t carry her over 
into parson’s lower close, and there leave 
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her. Mr. Dowton he wanted to make me 
believe as the old dorg had lost her, but he 
never lose nothin’, he don’t, and Billy 
Long’s boy told me as he seed the parson 
pick up the hare as he was a goin’ home 
to get ready for dinner.” 

I took Jimmy’s strictures on our clerical 
fellow-sportsman with a certain amount of 
reserve, and when at the end of the day I 
noticed that Mr. Dowton omitted to tip the 
beaters, I thought I could account for some 
of Jimmy’s rancour. The partridges and 
the hares and rabbits were arranged in a 
long line on the lawn, and a good show 
they made. “I’ve an old friend out of 
Suffolk coming to stay with me next week, 
Suttaby,” said the parson, ‘and I want 
you to let me have a couple of brace of 
birds just to let him know what partridges 
should be like. He sent me some last 
season that had no more game flavour than 
a barn-door fowl.” Arthur picked out the 
birds with his own hands, and gave them 
to Mr. Dowton, but it seemed to me as if 
he did so without any great show of en- 
thusiasm for the confirmation of the claims 
of the Falkshire partridges to superiority 
over all the partridges of England, and of 
Suffolk in particular. 

We had a dinner party to wind up the day. 
Entrées were handed round in plated dishes, 
and champagne of a brand unfamiliar to 
me flowed freely. Mr. Dowton, as he had 
walked well and shot well in the field, ate 
well and drank well at the table. He also 
talked a great deal, but whether he talked 
as well as he ate and drank, and walked 
and shot, I, as a recently-returned colonial, 
was not in a position to judge. There was 
another divine present, a youthful curate 
from Offbury, and from certain bantering 
remarks as to fasts, and saints’ days, and 
confession, which were addressed to him 
by his ecclesiastical senior, I gathered that 
he was an exponent of the Tractarian line 
of thought. Unlike the vicar, he was very 
taciturn ; but, like him, he did good justice 
to the dinner, and the wine as well. To 
balance all this men-folk we had a Mrs, 
Wall and her two daughters, who had 
recently come to live in Shillingbury— 
people with manners and modes of thought 
as much alien to the manor-house and its 
old associations as was Mrs. Suttaby’s new 
furniture to the old parlour. But, in com- 
pensation for this, they were, as my hostess 
informed me in a whisper, cousins of the 
late Major-General Wall, of Cheltenham. 

In the old days there had never been 
much company - keeping at Hedgelands, 





The Suttabys had been intimate with 
three or four families of a like standing, 
and a tea and supper party at one another’s 
houses twice a year had represented all the 
social entertainment of a formal character. 
But I saw no indication that this intimacy 
had been transmitted to the younger gene- 
ration I had come amongst. There had been 
the Greens and the Ringers of Bletherton, 
and the Hearns of Highwood. Where 
was young Tom Green, and what had 
become of all the Hearns and the Ringers ? 
I asked Arthur Suttaby, as we sat over our 
tobacco the night of the dinner-party, after 
the other guests were gone. I learned that 
these families were all in their ancient 
seats, well represented, and fairly pros- 
perous, considering the bad times — for 
there were bad times for farmers even in 
the days I am describing. Tom Green had 
married Sophy Hearn, and Dick Ringer 
had married Mary Green, and Fred Hearn 
had married Laura Ringer. ‘ And I don’t 
see much of them nowadays, except at 
market,” Arthur added, with a tone of 
regret, I thought, in his voice. I began to 
speculate as to what could have put an end 
to the old intimacy. Had all the inter- 
marriages above-named led to a sort of 
social ‘‘ring,” a family compact to keep 
the rest of the world at a distance, or was 
the absence of Tom Green, and Dick 
Ringer, and Fred Hearn to be explained 
by the fact that they had not married wives 
from Bayswater ? 

The last night of my visit, Arthur took 
me into his confidence with regard to his 
worldly position, and then I found that 
black care had forced a way even into this 
secluded valley—that the plague of want 
of ready money was pressing upon my 
host as it had certainly never pressed upon 
his father. 

Tt seems a nice place enough,” Arthur 
said, ‘“‘ but there’s money to be paid out to 
all my sisters, and the stables and the 
house cost a great deal more than they did 
in my father’s time, and Julia wants 
Augustus to go into the Church and Regi- 
nald into the army ; but I’m afraid I can’t 
stand that.” 

It turned out, too, that I had been correct 
in my theory about unsatisfactory money 
transactions between Arthur and his father- 
in-law, who was still in difficulties, and not 
too proud to come annually to his son-in- 
law for help. Arthur asked me if I thought 
there would be any opening for the old 
gentleman in Australia. If so, he would 
not mind paying his passage out, and 
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advancing a trifle to make a start with ; 
but, with my experience of the new world, 
I could not honestly advise my friend to 
put his money into such a venture, 
desirable as it would have been for him to 
know that a journey half round the world 
lay between him and Julia’s papa. 

The day after the shooting-party the 
butcher’s cart came and carried away nearly 
all the spoil of the day before ; indeed, I 
believe that those two brace of partridges 
upon which Parson Dowton laid hands 
represented all of the bag that did not ulti- 
mately find its way to Leadenhall Market. 
As I marked this and many other fresh 
phases of domestic economy at Hedgelands, 
I could not help recalling the more open- 
handed plenty of the old times. Mr. 
Nathaniel Suttaby would as soon have 
charged a guest for a meal as he would 
have sold a head of game ; it was a point 
of pride with the old man, as wise or as 
foolish as such points generally are; but 
small economies must be looked to when 


men in Arthur Suttaby’s position want to | 


live according to the pattern of those with 
ten times their income, and to mount the 
social ladder by leaps and bounds. The 
household must be stinted, the master and 
mistress must both of them look out at 
every turn that sixpences be not wasted, 
and the game must be sold if Mrs. Arthur 
Suttaby wants to be driven by a groom in 
livery ; if her boys are to go to school with 
Sir George Lardbury’s son and heir, and if 
champagne is to be placed on the board 
instead of the home-brewed of old times. 
Everyone, of course, has a right to spend 
his money and regulate his life after the 
fashion that best pleases him. Arthur 
Suttaby was guilty of no breach of manners 
or morals in selling his game—peers of the 
realm have been known to do likewise. 
No doubt he deemed he was acting for the 
happiness and welfare of himself and his 
own; but after a week’s experience of 
Hedgelands under the new régime, I con- 
fess I determined that, had the case been 
my own, I should have voted the game not 
worth the candle ; and, having heard some- 
thing of the struggles necessary to keep up 
that groom in livery and to put that 
champagne I had drunk on the table, I 
began to wonder whether black care in 
these modern days might not sometimes 
wear breeches and a bright-buttoned blue 
coat, and to fear that the dry Sillery, 
as it passed over Arthur Suttaby’s 
palate, must have been a wry dry wine 
indeed. 





“ EDELWEISS.” 
A STORY. 
CHAPTER IV. DIVIDED DUTY. 

EDELWEISS remained on the mountain 
all that day. She made a simple meal of 
bread-and-milk at the restaurant, where 
she was well known, and spent the long 
bright hours in wandering to and fro the old 
familiar haunts which she had been wont 
to traverse with Hans Krauss. 

Her mind was unsettled and ill at ease. 
Its simple peace had been rudely disturbed 
by the words of her rough admirer, and 
she felt half reluctant and half ashamed at 
the thought of meeting the young Austrian 
again. And yet his presence, his manner, 
the charm of refinement in his voice, all 
had a strange, indefinable attraction for 
her—besides which he had promised the 
key to those charmed gates of knowledge 
she so longed to unlock ; he had it in his 
power to reveal those stores of wonder 
and delight on which her eyes so longed to 
aze. 

She felt she could not endure to go 
down to the village to hear the babble of 
gossip, the chatter of the women, the rough 
jests of the men, or meet the curious eyes 
of the Frau Laudbauerin Briihl, and be 
questioned as to her refusal of the 
previous evening’s invitation. So she spent 
a strange, restless day, full of phantasies, 
and dreams, and regrets, and vague dis- 
satisfaction, which in no way could she 
analyse or set at rest. The sunset hour 
found her once more in the chestnut walk 
by the water-side, and there, too, was the 
figure she already seemed to know so well, 
and the face whose smile had haunted her 
the whole long day. 

“T have brought you the books,” he 
said, smiling ; then paused suddenly, read- 
ing, with instinctive sympathy, the trouble 
and sadness of her face. ‘ What is the 
matter?” he asked quickly. “ Has anyone 
been vexing you?” 

“‘ Yes,” she said, flushing a little beneath 
his grave and earnest gaze. “But it is 
nothing. I—I have almost forgotten it 
now.” 

He accepted the excuse, and, to put her 
at her ease, began to speak of the books, 
and then of his own work, and the various 
difficulties of the strange railroad whose 
construction had ever held for her so 
curious a fascination. She listened with 
even more than her wonted eagerness, 
though she spoke but little. More than 
ever she felt the charm of manner, and 
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recognised the difference that lay between 
herself and her companion, Franz Briihl 
had been right. She would never be any- 
thing but a peasant—a little, homely, 
ignorant, nameless thing, whose only joy 
would be the memory of some rare golden 
hour like this, whose flying feet she would 
fain have stayed. Why did the thought 
pain her now? Why did the presence of 
this one man affect her in so strange a 
fashion? These questions she could not 
answer, being as yet in that blind and per- 
plexed state which is only half conscious of 
pleasure and of pain, yet satisfied to bear both 
in equal measure so long as the giver of 
them is not absent, or neglectful, or unkind. 

They parted again in the sweet summer 
dusk, and the girl went home with her 
books to that one room which had been 
her usual winter quarters, and where she 
had chosen to remain for the present. 
The cottage belonged to an old wood- 
carver and his wife—kind and homely 
people, who loved the child with great 
tenderness, and were pleased to have her 
under their roof. They questioned her as 
to her long absence, but she only said she 
had been on the mountain, and they were 
satisfied. Then, when the simple evening 
meal was over, she bade them good-night, 
and took a candle and went up to her 
own little room, and sat herself down to 
peruse her new treasure. 

By the help of dictionary and grammar, 
she managed to comprehend very fairly 
the passages marked out for her, and her 
natural aptitude and quickness made the 
task of learning an easy one. She went on 
with her task far into the night, her mind 
absorbed in the new interests awakened, 
and the new fancies stimulated. 

The next day was wet and dreary. She 
did not go out at all, but helped old 
Kiithe with the household work; and 
then, when the old woman sat down to 
her knitting, she took out her books once 
more and plunged afresh into the studies 
she had set herself. 

That night, when the old wood-carver 
came home, he looked angered and dis- 
turbed, and the sight of Edelweiss and her 
books seemed to vex him more. 

“Ts it true what they are saying in the 
village, that thou hast a gentleman for thy 
lover +” he asked her abruptly. ‘ A pretty 
thing truly for one like thee to set at naught 
old friends and faithful, for a young sprig 
of an aristocrat, who would never give thee 
a serious thought. Thou hast deeply 
offended the good Briihls, and everyone 








knows that Franz thought much of thee, 
and indeed thou mightest have married 
him, and never have troubled about work, 
or known want or care.” 

The girl lifted her pale, absorbed face, 
She was still in a half dream, and scarce 
took in the meaning of his harangue. 

“‘T do not like Franz Briihl,” she said 
simply. “I would work all day, and every 
day, for my bread, sooner than owe it to 
him. And indeed I do not know why his 
people should be angered withme. I have 
done no wrong to them.” 

“Thou art but a foolish child, and no 
wiser than a baby,” grumbled the old man. 
“Hans Krauss would be fine and angered 
did he but know what thou hast done. 
But thy head only runs on books and 
learning, and what will they do for thee? 
Not make thy bread, or earn thy clothes, 
I'll be bound—only spoil thee for honest 
work, and simple folk, such as thou hast 
been brought up amongst.” 

“Ah no,” said the girl gently, “I will 
never alter to you, or anyone who has 
been kind to me, and it is cruel to speak 
as if I had done wrong, or been bold and 
forward with the Herr Engineer. He has 
spoken to me but thrice, and he lent me 
books because I am so ignorant, and wish 
so much to learn the German as it is 
spoken and written, and [ am sure my 
father would not have minded that, or, 
indeed, anything that he has said or done. 
Only, of course, you—you do not know.” 

“ Nay, truly I do not,” grumbled the old 
man; “only I bid thee be careful, and 
take heed to thyself. And as I said before, 
what dost thou want with books and learn- 
ing? They are for ladies and gentlemen, 
not for peasants like thee, and thy mind 
will only be filled with discontent.” 

“That is true,” nodded old Kiithe, 
clicking her needles sharply in the chimney- 
corner. “Look at me. I cannot read a 
printed character—no, not to save my life. 
I never was the worse wife for that, though. 
And when one can make the most of a 
kreutzer, and cook, and spin, and hoe, it is 
all one needs. But I told Hans Krauss 
thou wert ever too fond of book-learning, 
only he spoilt thee so, and would never 
listen to anyone else.” 

The girl rose to her feet, her face burn- 
ing, her eyes hot and bright. 

“T do no harm,” she said ; “ I can work 
as well with my hands, though I do not 
shut up my brains. If the good God had 
wished us all to be ignorant, He would 
not have put it into men’s minds to write 
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the wonderful and beautiful things they 
have done.” 

“ Oh, thou canst please thyself,” said the 
old woman ; “thou art a strange girl and 
not like most of our maidens. But indeed 
thou art more than foolish to offend the 
Briihls, for they are people of influence and 
note, and to have Franz for thy lover would 
indeed be a feather in thy cap, and 3 

“ Franz—always Franz! Oh, how I hate 
the name!” cried the girl with sudden 
petulance, and she moved towards the 
open door. There on the very threshold 
stood the obnoxious individual whose name 
she had just uttered. 

For an instant their eyes met, and the 
hot swift colour rushed all over her beauti- 
ful fair face. 

“J—T came to ask you to forgive me 
for angering you yesterday,” said the young 
man, almost humbly. “I spoke too 
suddenly, and I wasrude. Will you not 
be friends once more ?” 

‘Friends !” echoed the girl; “oh yes, 
Franz, I bear you no ill will. But I do 
not like you to follow me about or interfere 
with me. You have no right.” 

“T am sorry,” he repeated doggedly, not 
looking at her, but speaking as if he were 
repeating a hard and disagreeable lesson. 

“Come in, Franz; come in,” cried the 
old man at this moment. “ The girl is 
but a girl, and they never know what they 
would be after. She is sorry enough to 
have angered thee, I doubt not. Come in 
and take thy supper with us, and we will 
have in a jug of beer, and be merryas of old.” 

Franz needed no second invitation. 
He had made up his mind to keep friends 
with Edelweiss, and watch her proceedings 
narrowly. Pique, and anger, and jealousy 
were at work in his heart, but he smothered 
them down and hid them from sight 
beneath an appearance of cheerful good- 
humour, which to Edelweiss was certainly 
trying, though to the old people it seemed 
delightful. 

The girl was thankful when the meal 
was over and the things cleared away. 
Franz rose to take his leave then, and she 
went with him to the door. The rain had 
ceased. A brilliant moon flooded all the 
street with light, and the rough houses and 
pavements looked almost beautiful in the 
clear, translucent glow. 

The girl stood silent for a moment, her 
eyes glowing with delight as they took in 
the beauty of the scene. The young man 
watched her intently. Then he took her 
hand. 











*“*Good-night,” he said softly; “ we are 
friends now, are we not?” 

She roused herself with a sigh. 

“Friends—oh yes,” she murmured 
dreamily. ‘Only do not be foolish any 
more, Franz.” 

As they stood thus, hand-in-hand, with 
the lovely moonlight bathing the girl’s rapt 
face and slender figure, someone came 
quickly down the street and saw them, 
and a keen pang of anger and pain shot 
through his heart. 

He passed on and made no sign, but the 
girl started and drew her hand away, her 
cheeks flushing like a June rose. 

“Good-night again,” she said timidly, 
and went within and shut the door, feeling 
a sudden glow of anger and of shame 
tingling in her veins. 

“He must have seen,” she thought to 
herself, “‘ and he might have spoken only a 
word.” 

Only a word! Had it come to this 
already, that the failure of a greeting could 
sadden and perplex her, and fill her inno- 
cent heart with such pitiful unrest ? 

She went to her own room, and looked 
out of the tiny window, but all that won- 
drous alchemy of moonlight seemed only 
dark and desolate, and a pain so cruel and 
so strange throbbed in her breast that she 
felt frightened of it and of herself. 

The tears fell down her cheeks. The 
loneliness of her life seemed to appal her 
as it came home in this one moment, when 
there was neither love, nor sympathy, nor 
counsel at hand, and all the world looked 
desolate and cold. That night the books 
lay on the little bare table unopened. 

“Of what use,” she was saying to her- 
self, ‘of what use to learn—to labour— 
to try and improve myself? No one cares, 
No one will ever care again !” 


That one moment of jealousy on the one 
side, of pain at a causeless neglect en the 
other, had done more to knit those two 
dissimilar lives together than either of 
them imagined. 

For many days Edelweiss studiously 
avoided the path by the lake or the ascent 
of the mountain. She kept in the house, 
and worked hard, and gave up all her 
leisure moments to study, and tried 
effectually to shut out all thought of the 
young engineer from her mind. If his 
memory would still intrude, then it was 
from no fault of hers, though she was not 
wise enough to know that the endeavour to 
abstain from thinking of any particular 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
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person is the surest way to bring such 
thoughts to the mind. As for Conrad von 
Reichenberg, he tried to convince himself 
that only a very natural curiosity as to her 
progress in her studies prompted him to 
pass up that street on these moonlight 
evenings ; but he saw nothing of the girl, 
and grew restless and angered as day after 
day passed on. 

One morning, however, he met her by 
the lake some two hours after sunrise. 
In the gladness and surprise of seeing her 
again, he almost forgot his jealous fears of 
Franz Briihl, and walked on beside her, 
and talked to her so gaily and eagerly that 
her timidity gave way, and she, too, began 
to bask once more in the sunshine of a sub- 
dued, but blissfully conscious sympathy. 

An innocent fancy such as hers wants 
so little to make it content. So little! 
Alas! that it should grow to mean so 
much. Just all that makes life worth the 
living, though we may not find out that 
fact until too late. 

* Why would you not speak to me that 
night when you passed?” she asked him 
after a time, being, indeed, too open and 
too fearless to know anything of conven- 
tional scruples. 

He looked a little ashamed. 

“T—TI am afraid I was jealous of your 
companion,” he answered with equal can- 
dour. “I did not like to see him holding 
your hand and looking up to your face in 
the moonlight. You told me you did not 
like him, and then I saw you thus.” 

For an instant she met his eyes in the 
old frank, fearless way. Then quite sud- 
denly all her self-command seemed to fail. 
It mattered to him if another man looked 
at her—touched her—cared for her! She 
would have been untrue to every instinct 
of her sex, had not that one fact opened her 
eyes to the consciousness of her own power. 

She walked on by his side utterly 
speechless, but, oh, so wonderfully, in- 
tensely happy! All this time—all these 
weary days and hours she had been vexing 
herself with thoughts of his forgetfulness 
and neglect, and now to hear the real 
reason! A wonderful, perfect happiness 
seemed to fall upon her life. In the golden 
haze of sunshine she saw but one faco— 
one smile, 





The young Austrian read the sudden 
change in her face with a mingled sense of 
triumph and regret. It smote him to the 
heart that this young, radiant, fearless life 
was so completely at his mercy, was so 
content to take happiness or sorrow at his 
hands. So short a time had he known her, 
and yet—— A sigh cut short the thought. 
Involuntarily he said to himself: ‘ How 
she would love me if I willed it!” and 
then resolved he would not so will it. He 
would go away, she would forget ; there 
would be no harm done, and then? Well 
then—— At that very moment a black 
shadow fell across their pathway, and 
before them stood Franz Briihl. He gave 
them a sullen greeting—a meaning look, 
and then passed on. 

All the golden beauty of the day was 
spoilt for both. 

Conrad said to himself : 

“Tf I leave her she will be his—that 
boor’s! Whata life! At least, with me 
she would be happy.” 

And the girl shuddered with a sudden 
dread, remembering the evil look and smile 
of the man whose love she had rejected. 

The spell was broken. The golden sun- 
shine no longer wrapped them in its 
mystic haze. With one accord they turned 
and went back to the village, absorbed, 
and restless, and half ashamed. 

“Yes,” said the young engineer to him- 
self again and again as the long day 
dragged itself to eventide; “I must go 
away from here. I must be wise for—her, 
if not for myself. She is so good, and inno- 
cent, and fair. It would be base to spoil 
her life. And yet—oh, how I wish there 
were no such thing as a divided duty !” 
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79, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


At the last Valuation (1882) the sum of £173,000 
was set apart for the Assured under Participating 
Policies. The result is a Cash Bonus to Policies 
of £1,000, as follows :— 


AGE AT ENTRY. | PRESENT AGEs. Casu Bonus. 


20 | 10 
30 228 10 
40 £80 10 
80 £88 10 | 


These Bonuses can be exchanged for Reversionary Additions or for Reductions of Premium. 


| 
| 
} 


In addition to the four-fifths of the estimated Surplus allotted to the 
Assured with Profits, interim Bonuses are given on Policies of 5 years 
old and upwards, which become Claims between any two Valuations, The 
Assured have thus practically an ANNUAL BONUS. In this manner 
more than £15,000 was distributed during the last quinquennium. 
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During the past 36 years the Company has paid in 
Claims. ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ £7,625,503 
And divided Bonuses amongst the Assured, exclusive of 
those taken in Reduction of Premium, amounting to £979,525 
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PAYMENT OF CLAIMS.—By the terms of the Company’s Policies, Claims will be paid Three 
Calendar Months after the DATE OF THE DEATH of the Assured, provided that in the mean- 
time proof satisfactory to the Directors shall have been given of such death. But upon completion 
of the needful documents, the Directors will pay the sum immediately, deducting only discount 
for the intervening time. 
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REDUCED RATES FOR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS. 


Policies under this Table enter the Profit Class after being in 
existence Five Years. 
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Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had, or will he sent, Post-free, on 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


(Extract from Speech of His Royal Highness at Annual Meeting on the 15th March, 1884.) 


“Tue NATIONAL Lire-BoaT InstTITUTION having been founded in 1824 has now reached its 60th 
anniversary, and I think you all will agree with me that there is no Institution throughout our 
country which is of greater importance or which more demands our sympathy and assistance. From 
our geographical position as a sea-girt isle, and from the vast colonies which we have acquired, 
the mass of ships that travel to and fro and reach our islands is almost too vast even to know 
what their numbers are; but they naturally encounter tempests, the result of which is ship- 
wreck and loss of life, especially to that valuable and important community—the fishermen 
upon our coasts. The risks that they run from the beginning to the end of the year must 
be well known to all. It is specially to save their lives, and not only theirs, but those of all 
who travel on the sea, that this great national Institution has been founded, It is strange to 
find that though a great many improvements have taken place in navigation and in the different 
scientific inventions which have been made, there is no doubt that an increase of shipwrecks 
annually takes place. It must have been of interest to all who visited the Fisheries Exhibition 
of Jast year to see there the models of boats and the contrivances for fishing, as well as the 
various apparatus for saving life. It must be patent to everybody that a society such as the 
RoyaL NatIonaL Lire-soat InstrTuTION is an absolute necessity. Look at what it has done. 
Since its existence close on 31,000 lives have been saved. Already this year, though we are 
only in the middle of March, more than 300 lives have been saved, and last year nearly 1000. 
I may also mention that we have 274 life-boats. It is well known to everybody through 
the medium of the press that great gallantry is displayed by the coxswains and crews of these 
boats; it is so well known indeed that I need not attempt to engross attention on that subject. 
But one thing must be borne in mind; though we all admit that this is a national and important 
Institution, at the same time it is entirely supported by voluntary contributions. Therefore 
I must most urgently ask that this fact may be well pondered over, and I must impress on 
all the great necessity of keeping the Institution up and maintaining it with adequate funds. A 
large annual income is of course necessary, and I may mention that to keep a life-boat station 
in good condition entails expenses amounting to about £70 per annum. The Prrinoess or WALES 
who has lately become a patroness of this Institution, shares with me, I need hardly say, in all the 
views I entertain upon this important subject; our hearts on all occasions are with those brave 
and gallant men who go out in the life-boats to rescue their countrymen and others in all 
weathers and at all times of the day or night. As I have said before, this Institution is a 
thoroughly national and useful one, and if ably conducted and managed in the way it has 
been heretofore I feel convinced it will ever continue to flourish.” 


Donations and Annual Subscriptions are thankfully received by the Secretary 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. 
Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 16 St. James’s Street; Messrs. Hoare, 37 Fleet Street, 
London; by all the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life- 
boat Branches.—November, 1884. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Patroness—Wer Post Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Pice-Watroness—HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
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LIFE-BOAT SERVICES IN 1883. 









Admiral Prinz Adalbert, barque 2 | Fides, schooner, of Nyborg—ren- Nanteos, schooner, of Aberystwyth 4 
Aldborough fishing-boats..,.... 6 dered assistance. Nellie, schooner, of Bridgwater, 
Annie, smack, of Port Dinorwic. 3 | Filey fishing yawls—rendered as- and Lewis, brig, of Carnarvon, 
Annie, ketch, of Goole—assisted sistance. remained by vessels. 

to save vessel and....... . 83 | Flora, brigantine, of Salcombe.. 6 | New Brunswick, barque—assisted 
Annie Hope, steamer, of Leith.. 6 Flora, flat, of Runcorn—saved to save vessel and cargo. 

Arab, barque, of Apenrade—as- WEEE GOK, 60600666000 . 8 New Brunswick, barque, of 
sisted to save vessel and..... .15 | Frens, smack, of Beaumaris.... 3 Brevig .ccccccces cosesese Sa 
Argo, barque, of Suuderland— Galera, barque, of Glasgow— Norman Court, barque, of 

rendered assistance. rendered assistance. Greenock...cecseceseessosess 20 
A steam launch of Cadgwith— Garson, barge, of Wisbeach .... 4 | Nuncio, ship, of Yarmouth, N.S. 21 

rendered assistance. Georgia, barque, of Fiume...... 18 | Orange Blossom, ketch, of Jersey 
Allas, schooner, of Drammen... 5 Good Intent, sloop, of King’s —rendered assistance. 
Bacchus, smack, of Nantes ,.... 3 Ly nn—rendered assistance. Pioneer, dandy, of Lowestoft— 
Barnsley, s.s., of Grimsby-te- Governor Loch, of Inverness .... 4 rendered assistance. 

mained by vessel. Jienning, barque, of Harlingen..10 | Port Isaac fishing-boats—ren- 
Baroness een schooner of Hlenry, ship, of St. John, N.B.. 5 dered assistance. 

PortsOY...+.0++ 2 | Ilephzibah, schooner, of Carnary on 5 | Kome, Norwegian barque ....+. 14 
Bavin gton, schoone' r, of Mar yp 5 | Loupe, s hoon r, of Ryde. sesceeee 4 | Rosebud, schooner, of Goole..... 4 
Bella, Ot Wick..ccccccseceseers 6 | Ina Lass, smack, of Newquay— Samaritan, fishing-boat, of New- 
Brothers, barque, of Yarmo yuth, saved vessel ANd ....cesseseee 4 Diggin wecceccsees eoccceee & 

N.S.—assisted to save vesscl International, schooner, of Lone Skelligs, s.8., of Glasgow—as- 

BNA. cocccccccccccccccsccccs 0 ae don—assisted to save vessel. sisted to save vessel and crew . 16 
Castle Craig, steame of Livi Isabella, barque, of Drammen... 8 | Slaney, schooner, of Wexford... 3 

POOL. cccscscccces ecccvece "31 Isis, steamer, of Newcastle—ren- Spring, brig, of Guernsey....... 9 
Charity, fishing-bos at, * of New- dered assistance. Spring, cutter, of Guernsey ..... 3 

DIGGIN oo cceeeceseeceseeceees 6 | Janet Thompson, fishing boat, of Swift, schooner, of Rye—rendered 
China, barque, of Porsgrund. 10 Newbi iggin eeecegrocees ° assistance. 

Clara, brig, of Dublin—assis ted J. B.S., bri g, of London—rende red Tagus, brig, of Aberdeen—re- 
to save vessel and.......2.2-- 7 assistance. mained by vessel. 






































Columbia, Willie, bell, and Charles 

& John—saved vessels and ... 
Congo, 8.8., of Cardiff—rendered 
assistance. 














John Royle, schooner, of Chester, 4 

Khedive, barque, of Hartlepool— 
assisted to save vessel and .... 12 

Lady Stuart, schooner, of Che ster 2 








Teresa, schooner, of ihe clones Pe 
Thalia, yawl ....+ 

Thomas and John, ketch, of F ‘owe y 
Tony Krowmann, schooner, of 


aQor 








Cuyuni, barque, of Glasgow.... 14 Libelle, steamer, of Hamburg ... 29 Portmadoc—rendered assistance. 
Danmark, barque, of Drs igor— London, schooner, of Ha sting: 5 Tranmere, barque, of Liverpool .13 
assisted to save vessel and.... 12 London, ketch, of Jersey—ren- | "two fishing-boats of a 6 
Dare, brigantine, of Sunderland— dered assistance. Victoria, 8.8., of Goole .......... 4 
assisted to save vessel and.... 6 | Loreley, barque, of Memel...... 11 Victor, brig, of Neustadt— re- 
Daring, yawl, of _— Lynz, 8.8., of Cardiff—assisted to mained by vessel. 
saved vessel and...... 6 save vessel and .. ccecsceceses TF Vicuna, barquentine, of Hull... 9 
Don, schooner, of Aberde en—as- Magdalina, schooner, of Invert 1ess 4 Wellesley, smack, of Scarborough 
sisted to save vessel and...... 5 | Magic, trawler, of Hull—assiste d —rendered assistance. 
Dorothy & Mary, schooner, of to save vessel and............ 5 | Whitby fishing-boat — rendered 
Carnarvon ..... 4 | Margaret, schooner, ofCarnarvon 4 assistance. 
Duchess, barque, of: Nor th Shi lds Margaret, barque, of Christiania Wilhelmina, ship, of Hamburg— 
—uassisted to save vesse! and.. 10 —remained near vessel. assisted to save vessel and .... 39 
Eclipse, schooner, of Dundee. 4 Margaret Gunn, fishing-boat, of William Clowes, yawl, of Filey.. 6 
z& den, 8.8., of West Hartle :pool— WEN se csicwcecsgeanced «. 7 William Henry, schooner, of Car- 
re ndered assistance. Marie, sc hooner, of Granvil le. 2 NATVON, coccces ccccccccose OS 
Eleonore, brig, of ‘!ousb E- sooo F Marnhull, brig, of We ymouth . oe William and Martha. eee é 
lise, Norwe: gian ba a sees 9 | Marina Kenvenuto, Italian barque William Miles, barque, of London 12 
zémerald Isle, of Whitehav - 4 —rendered assistance Wonder, brigantine, of Swansea— 
mma, schooner, of Jersey ..... 5& Marquis, schoou ., of Anglesea, saved vessel and... 6 
Enigma, schooner, of Port St. saved vessel and ........... 4 Young Alice, dandy, of § carboroug “hh 5 
Mary ccccccccccccccsccccccce Mary, schooner, of Haugesund . 6 Zelos, barque, of Grinstad—as- 
Ennismore, steamer, of Peterhead Mary Coad, schovuer, of Port sisted to save vessel and...... 10 
—assisted to save vessel Pre | Jsaac—re mndered assistance. 
Epsilon, barque, of Swansca— Mary Josephine, schooner.... .. 3 | Total lives saved by Life-boats 
rendered assistance. Mary Tweedlie, ketch, of Be rwick 2 in 1883, in addition to Thirty 
Estafette, brigantine, of Fa- Mermaid, barque, of Cardiff..... 23 WOME sn hatin saainesscsedantale 
versham—assisted to save ves- Alilo, brigantine, of Brixham— 
sel and. obcessencooe 9 remained by vessel. During the same period the 
Euphemia Fullarton, “brig of Minnie Flossie, ketch, of Milford 3 Institution granted rewards 
Londonderry .....scssseceees 6 | Miss Pritchard, schooner, of Car- for saving lives by fishing 
Evelena, flat, of Runcorn—s: aved narvon.... 6 and other boats......cecccce 
vessel ANd. .ccocccccscccs .+. 4 | Montrose fishing-boats—rendered Tr 
Falcon, smack, of Great Yar- assistance. Total of Lives saved) 955 
mouth—saved vessel and..... 7 | Nancy, boat, of Holy Island— in 1883....+.-eeeeeeees en 
Favourite, lugger, of Wexford.. 6 saved boat ANd. ..seeeeeeees ia 






























During the year 14883 the RoyaL Nationa, Lire-soat InstiruTion expended £27,083 in connection with 
its 280 Life-boat Establishments on the Coasts of E ngland, § Scotland, and Ireland, in addition to naving contributed 
to the saving of 955 persons from various Shipw recks on our Coasts, for which services it granted 14 Silver Medals 
and Clasps, 25 Votes of Thanks, and pecuniary Rewards, including grants to widows and orphans of Lifeboatmen 
killed on duty, to the amount of £5,39 

It should be specially noted that the L ‘ife- boat crews, excepting when remunerated by the owners of vessels for 
property salvage services, are paid by the Institution “for their efforts, whether successful or not, in saving life. 
The average expense of a Life-t — Station is £1,000, w hich includes £650 for the Li fe-boat and her equip- 
ment, including Lite-belts for the crew, and Transp: rfing-carria ge for the Life-boat, and £350 for the Boat-house 
(average cost), ‘The approximate poset expense of maintaining a Life-boat Station is £70, 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions, 





THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
(Eatract from Speech of His Royal Highness at Annual Meeting on the 15th March, 1884.) 


“THE NATIONAL Lire-BoaT InsTITUTION having been founded in 1824 has now reached its 60th 
anniversary, and I think you all will agree with me that there is no Institution throughout our 
country which is of greater importance or which more demands our sympathy and assistance. From 
our geographical position as a sea-girt isle, and from the vast colonies which we have acquired, 
the mass of ships that travel to and fro and reach our islands is almost too vast even to know 
what their numbers are; but they naturally encounter tempests, the result of which is ship- 
wreck and loss of life, especially to that valuable and important community—the fishermen 
upon our coasts. The risks that they run from the beginning to the end of the year must 
be well known to all. It is specially to save their lives, and not only theirs, but those of all 
who travel on the sea, that this great national Institution has been founded. It is strange to 
find that though a great many improvements have taken place in navigation and in the different 
scientific inventions which have been made, there is no doubt that an increase of shipwrecks 
annually takes place. It must have been of interest to all who visited the Fisheries Exhibition 
of Jast year to see there the models of boats and the contrivances for fishing, as well as the 
various apparatus for saving life. It must be patent to everybody that a society such as the 
RoyaL NationaL Lire-soat InstTiTuTION is an absolute necessity. Look at what it has done. 
Since its existence close on 31,000 lives have been saved. Already this year, though we are 
only in the middle of March, more than 300 lives have been saved, and last year nearly 1000. 
I may also mention that we have 274 life-boats. It is well known to everybody through 
the medium of the press that great gallantry is displayed by the coxswains and crews of these 
boats; it is so well known indeed that I need not attempt to engross attention on that subject. 
But one thing must be borne in mind; though we all admit that this is a national and important 
Institution, at the same time it is entirely supported by voluntary contributions. Therefore 
I must most urgently ask that this fact may be well pondered over, and I must impress on 
all the great necessity of keeping the Institution up and maintaining it with adequate funds. A 
large annual income is of course necessary, and I may mention that to keep a life-boat station 
in good condition entails expenses amounting to about £70 per annum. The Princess or WALES 
who has lately become a patroness of this Institution, shares with me, I need hardly say, in all the 
views I entertain upon this important subject; our hearts on all occasions are with those brave 
and gallant men who go out in the life-boats to rescue their countrymen and others in all 
weathers and at all times of the day or night. As I have said before, this Institution is a 
thoroughly national and useful one, and if ably conducted and managed in the way it has 
been heretofore I feel convinced it will ever continue to flourish.” 





Donations and Annual Subscriptions are thankfully received by the Secretary 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. 
Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 16 St. James’s Street; Messrs. Hoare, 37 Fleet Street, 
London; by all the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life- 
boat Branches.—November, 1884. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Jatroness—Wer Host Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


Pice-Watroness—HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G 


Vice-Vatrons—{yice-Apumat HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE 


OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 


President—Bis Grace the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, P.O., D.O.L. 


Chairman—EDWARD BIRKBEOR, Ese., M.P., V.P. 


Deputy Chairman—CoLoneL FITZ-ROY CLAYTON. 


LIFE- BOAT ' SERVICES “IN 1883. 


Admiral Prinz Adalbert, barque 2 
Aldborough fishing-boats..,.... 6 
Annie, smack, of Port Dinorwic. 3 
Annie, ketch, of Goole—assisted 

to save vessel and.. . 3 
Annie Hope, steamer, of L eith -. 6 


Arab, Larque, of Apenrade—as- 
sisted to save vessel and..... 15 
Argo, barque, of Suuderland— 


rendered assistance. 
A steam launch of Cadgwith— 
rendered assistance. 
Atlas, schooner, of Drammen... 5 
Bacchus, smack, of Nantes ..... 3 
Barnsley, 3.8., of Grimsby—rte- 
mained by vessel. 
Baroness Strathspey, schooner of 






Portsoy....... 2 
Bavington, ‘schooner, of 0 arypol rt 5 
Bit, GE Ves 66408546 0666000 6 
Srothers, barque, of Yarmouth, 

N.S.—assisted to save vessel 

BNA. ccccscccecocoes occcccs 12 
Casile C raig, steamer, ‘of Liver- 

POOL cccccscccces eeccceee 1 

= 


Charity, fishing-boat, of Ney 
biggin ..... 
China, barque, of Porsgru 
Clara, brig, of Dublin—assis te d 
to save vessel and...... 7 
Columbia, Willie, ell, and y har! es 
& John—saved vessels and ... 7 
Congo, 8.8., of Cardiff—rendered 
assistance. 
Cuyuni, barque, of Glasgow.... 
Danmark, barque, of Dragor 
assisted to save vessel and . .12 














Dare, brigantine, of Sunderlan a- 
assisted to save vessel and.... 6 

Daring, yawl, of Ballycotton— 
suved vessel and ......000. 6 

Don, schooner, of Aberdeen—as- 
sisted to save vessel and...... 5 

Dorothy & Mary, schooner, of 
Carnarvon ..ccceccces 4 

Duchess, barque, of N vorth Shie lis 
—uassisted to save vesse! and.. 10 

Eclipse, schooner, of lhundee.... 4 

Eden, 8.8., of West Hartlepool— 
rendered assistance. 

Eleonore, brig, of ‘Vonsberg..... 7 

élise, Norwegian barque ....06. 9 

Emerald Isle, of Whitehaven... 4 

smma, schooner, of Jersey ... 5 

zénigma, schooner, of Port St. 
Mar V vcccccccccccsesccseces 

Ennismore, steamer, of Peterhes id 
—assisted to save vessel and .. 10 

Epsil on, barque, of Swansea— 
rendered assistance. 

Estafetie, brigantine, of Fa- 
versham—assisted to save ves- 
Bel and ..ccccccccccccccceces 9 

Euphemia * Fullarton, brig of 
LONGONGEITY .ccccccccccccees 6 


Evelena, flat, of Runcorn—saved 
VEEEC] ANG. cccccccsccseccccess & 

Falcon, smack, of Great Yar- 
mouth—saved vessel and..... 7 

Favourite, lugger, of Wexford.. 6 


During the year 183 the Ro 








Fides, schooner, of Nyborg—ren- 
dered assistance. 
Filey fishing yawls—rendered as- 
sistance. 
Flora, brigantine, of Salcombe... 6 
Flora, flat, of Runcorn—saved 
vessel and.... coccse & 
Frens, smack, of Beaumaris .... 3 
Galera, barque, of Glasgow— 
rendered assistance. 
Garson, barge, of Wisbeach 
Georgia, barque, of Fiume...... 13 
Gvuod Intent, sloop, of King’s 
Lynn—rendered assistance. 
Governor Loch, of Inverness .... 4 
Henning, barque, of Harlingen.. 10 
Henry, ship, of St. Jobn, N.B... 
Tlep ah, schooner, of Carnarvon 
Hope, schooner, of Ryde..... eee 
Ina Lass, smack, of die ten 
saved vessel and. oe 
International, schooner, of Lone 
don—assisted to save vessel. 
Isabella, barque, of Drammen... 8 
Jsis, steamer, of Newcastle—ren- 
dered assistance. 
Janet Thompson, fishing boat, of 
Newbiggin ....., . 7 
J. B.S., brig, of London—rende red 
assis tance. 
John Royle, schooner, of Chester, 4 
Khedive, barque, of Hartlepool— 
assisted to save vessel and ....12 
Lady Stuart, schooner, of Chester 2 
Libelle, steamer, of Hamburg ... 29 
London, schooner, of Hastings... 5 
London, ketch, of Jersey—ren- 
dered assistance. 
Loreley, barque, of Memel...... 11 
Lynx, 8.8., ot Cardiff—assisted to 
save vessel ODE cccccccccccce 
Jfagdalina, schooner, of Inve re: ss 4 
Magic, trawler, of Hull—assisted 
to save vessel and......eeeees 
Margaret, schooner, ofCarnarvon < 
Margaret, barque, of Christiania 
—remained near vessel. 
Margaret Gunn, fishing-boat, of 
WENN 6 cés-nsonciasces ea 
Marie, schooner, of Granv ile ose 9 
Marnhull, brig, of Weymouth .. 
Marina Be nvenuto, Italian barque 
—rendered assistance, 
Marquis, » of Anglesea, 
saved vessel and .........00. 
Mary, schooner, of Hs augesund . 6 
Mary Coad, schovuer, of Port 
Jsaac—re ndere d assistance. 
Mary Josephine, schooner. 3 
Mary Tweedlie, ketch, of Be srwiek 2 
Mermaid, barque, of Cardiff..... 23 
Milo, brigantine, of Brixham— 
remained by vessel. 
Minnie Flossie, ketch, of Milford 3 
Miss Pritchard, schooner, of Car- 
OAM ccccsccccavcosccacece 
Montrose fishing- -boats—re endered 
assistance, 
Nancy, boat, of Holy Island— 
saved boat ANd. seeesereeenee 
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Nanteos, schooner, of Aberystwyth 4 

Nellie, schooner, of Bridgwater, 
and Lewis, brig, of Carnarvon, 
remained by vessels. 

New Brunswick, barque—assisted 
to save vessel and cargo. 


New Brunswick, barque, of 
Brevigg cccoccccccces ee - 

Norman Court, barque, of 
Greenock. ...eseeeees ercescee 20 


Nuncio, ship, of Yarmouth, N.S. 2b 

Orange Blossom, ketch, of Jersey 
—rendered assistance. 

Pioneer, dandy, of Lowestoft— 
rendered assistance. 

Port Isaac fishing-boats—ren- 
dered assistance. 

Rome, Norwegian barque ....+. 14 

Rosebud, schooner, of Goole..... 4 

Samaritan, fishing-boat, of Ne We 
Lilith ceases eee - & 

Skelligs, a of * Glasgow—. Se 
sisted to save vessel and crew . 16 

Slaney, schooner, of Wexford... 3 

Spring, brig, of Guernsey....00. 9 

Spring, cutter, of Guernsey ..... 3 

Swift, schooner, of Kye—rendered 
assistance. 

Tagus, brig, of Aberdeen—re- 
mained by vessel. 

Teresa, schooner, of bene sienainen 2 4 

Thalia, yawl .cccccccsccsrcvese BO 

Thomas and John, ketch, of Fowey 3 

Tony Krowmann, schooner, of 
Portmadoc—rendered assistance. 

Tranmere, barque, of Liverpool . 

‘Two fishing- -boats of Kingstown. 6 

Victoria, s.s., of Goole ......... 

Victor, brig, of Neustadt— re- 
mained by vessel. 

Vicuna, barquentine, of Hull... 9 

Wellesley, smack, of Scarborough 
—rendered assistance, 

Whitby fishing-boat — rendered 
assistance. 

Wilhelmina, ship, of Hamburg— 











n 





assisted to save vessel and 39 
William Clowes, yawl, of Fil 6 
William Henry, schooner, of Car- 

NATVON. cecececees . 3 





William and Martha... 3 

William Miles, rage of Li ondon 12 

Wonder, br of Swansea— 
saved vessel and . «ees 

Young Alice, dandy, of Sc ar rborough 6 

Zelos, barque, of Grinstad—as- 
sisted to save vessel and...... 10 





Total lives saved by Life-boats 
in 1883, in addition to Thirty 
VONIENE 60 ccincccccccccctsececd ae 
During the same period the 


Institution granted rewards 
for saving lives by fishing 


and other boats.......ss+eee 230 
Total of Lives saved) g55 
in IBSS.. ccccccccccecss 


eed 


£27,083 in connection with 


its 280 Life-boat Establishments on ae Coasts of E ngland, Scotland, and Ire sland, in addition to naving contributed 
to the saving of 955 persons from various Shipwrecks on our Coasts, "for which services it granted 14 Silver Medais 


and Clasps, 


killed on duty, to the amount of £5,397. 
It should be specially noted that the Life-boat crew's, excepting when remunerated by the owners of vessels for 
property salvage services, are paid by the Institution for their efforts, whether successful or not, in saving life. 

The average expense of a Life-boat Station is £1,000, which includes £650 for the Life -boat and her equip- 

ment, including Lite-belts for the crew, and Transpo rting-carri: ge for the Life-boat, and £350 for the Bvat-honse 


(average cost), Thea 





25 Votes of Thanks, and pecuniary Rewards, including grants to widows and orphans of Lifeboatmen 


approximate annual expense of maintaining a Life-boat Station is £70. 


[P.T.o 
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patural History Sketches among the Carnivora: Wild 

and Domesticated. With Observations on their Habits and Mental Faculties. By 
ARTHUR Nicots, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of “ Zoological Notes,’ &c. Illustrated 
by J. T. Nettleship, C. E. Brittan, and T. W. Wood. Price 5/-, by post, 5/6. 





A Guide to the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Gold, Silver, and Copper, with their Value. By Mason W. Stewart THORBURN. 
With Gold, Silver, and Bronze Plates. In gold cloth, price 6/6, by post, 7/-. 


** Such a book as this has never before been placed within the reach of the ordinary collector. . . . A model 
of careful and accurate work.” —THE QUEEN. 





The Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening: a Practical 
Encyclopedia of Horticulture for Amateurs and Professionals. Accurate, exhaustive, 
and invaluable to all Botanists, as well as Gardeners. The entire work will be 
illustrated with nearly 1800 Engravings. Vol. I., with 650 Engravings, large post 4to, 
550pp., cloth gilt, price 15/-. Also publishing in Monthly Parts, price 1/-. 
“ The fullest information is given, and the illustrations, which are exceedingly numerous, are first rate.” — 
THE WORLD. 


The Speaking Parrots: a Scientific Manual on the Art 

of Keeping and Breeding the principal Talking Parrots in confinement. "With Coloured 

Plates. By Dr. Kaki Russ (Author of “The Foreign Aviary Birds,” &c.). Cloth gilt, 
price 6/6, by post, 7/-. 








practical Taxidermy: a Manual of Instruction to the 
Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting-up Animals, Birds, Fish, Reptiles, and 
Insects. Fully Illustrated, with Engravings of Tools, Examples, and Working Dia- 
grams. By Montraau Browne, F.Z.S. New and Enlarged Edition. In cloth gilt, 
price 7/6, by post, 8/-. 
** Throughout the volume is essentially practical.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 





The Dictionary of Needlework: an Encyclopedia of 
Artistic, Plain, and Fancy Needlework. Plain, practical, complete, and magnificently 
Illustrated. By S. F. A. CAULFEILD and B.C.Sawarp. Accepted by H.M. the Queen, 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, H.R.H. the Duchess of Edinburgh, H.R.H. the Duchess 

of Connaught, and H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany. Dedicated by special permission to 
H.R.H. Princess Louise. Coloured Plates, and over 800 Engravings. In demy 4to, 
528pp., 31/6. Without Coloured Plates, 21/-. 


“This very complete and rather luxurious volume is a thorough encyclopedia of artistic, plain, and 


fancy needlework. . . . After being submitted to the severe test of feminine criticism, the Dictionary emerges 


triumphant.”—THE STANDARD. 





practical Game Preserving: containing the fullest Direc- 
tions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and Ground Game, and Destroying 
Vermin; with other information of value to the Game Preserver. Illustrated. By 
Witiram Carneaiz. In cloth gilt, demy 8vo, price 21/-, by post, 21/6. 
** 4 great variety of useful information as to game and game preserving.” —THE TIMES. 





Grating Cards: a Series of 24 Cards of convenient size 
for use on the Ice, containing Clear Instructions and Diagrams for Learning the whole 
art of Figure Skating. These Cards can be held in the hand whilst Skating, so that the 
directions can be properly followed at the time. Tinted cards, gilt edges, round 
corners, inclosed in cloth gilt case, price 3/6. [Ready Nov. 25. 








=> LONDON: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, STRAND, WC. < 


May also be obtained from _C. COMBRIDGE, 18, Grafton Street, Dublin; J. & A. LuPTON, Burnley; 
WALKER & Laycock, Leeds; W. S. WATERHOUSE, Bradford ; and other les uding Booksel lers, 





Full Catalogue on application. 




















































































For use of Private Persons and Amateurs in 
Disposing of or Procuring by Exchange or 





Cash every sort of Personal Property. 





@he Bazaar, 








Journal of the Rousefold, 


_ 


a Newspaper unique in Journalism, having for its principal object the assistance of 
Private Ladies and Gentlemen in disposing of, at a fair value, any of the thousand 


and one little things for which they have no further use, or procuring anything they require, 


with ease, economy, and expedition. 


The Globe said: 


process is remarkable for its simplicity.” 
As presenting an idea of the completeness of the Journal for the purpose for which 

it is designed, we name below its chief Departments and their sub-divisions, showing that 

it provides for the Sale, Purchase, or Exchange of almost everything that can be thought of : 


AMATEURS’ WORK.-Chil- 
dren’s Dress, Colouring Photos, 
Fancy Work Patterns, Dress Pat- 
terns, Fancy Work, Plain Work, 
and other things the handiwork of 
Amateurs. 

AVIARY .- Appliances, British 
Birds, Canaries, Doves, Foreign 
Birds, Mule Birds, Partridges, 
Pheasants, Eggs. 

BRIC-A- BRAC, — Coins, 
Crests, Curiosities, Medals, Notes, 


Pottery, Ln i 

HOUSE..-Apiary, 
Aquaria, Badgers, Cats, Ferrets, 
Foxes, ( fuinea I Pigs, Hares, Hedge- 
hogs, Mice, Monkeys, Rats, Silk- 
worms, Squirrels, Vivarium. 

C.— Bags, Bedding, 
Blinds, Boxes, China, Clocks, 
Culinary, Cutlery, Furniture, 
Knitting, Linen, Machines, Orna- 
ments, Perambulators, Provisions, 
Safes, Screens, Sewing Machines, 
Stoves, Upholstery, Ums, Work 
Boxes, &c. 

DRESS.— New Boots, Dresses, 
Feathers, Furs, Habits, Hosiery, 
Lace, Linen, Macintoshes, 
Mantles, Materials, Millinery, 
Parasols, Petticoats, Shawls, 
Suits, Trimmings, Uniforms, &c. 

ARTS. — Appliances, 
Drawings, Engravings, Etchings, 
Frames, Oleographs, Paintings, 
Photographs, Prints, Scraps. 


Buy a Copy ond 
May BE OBTAINED at ALL NEWSAG 





GARDEN.— Appliances, Blos- 
soms, Bulbs and Tubers, Fernery, 
Fruit, Plants, Seeds, Vegetables 
and Herbs. 

JEWELLERY & PLATE.- 
Bracelets, Brooches, Chains, Ear- 
rings, Lockets, Pins, Plate, Rings, 
Sets, Watches. 

NNEL. Appliances, 
Beagles, Boarhounds, Bulldogs, 
Colleys, Cross Breeds, Dachs- 
hunds, Dalmatians, Deerhounds, 
Foster Mothers, Fox and all other 
Terriers, Greyhounds, Italian 
Greyhounds, Mastiffs, Newfound- 
lands, Pointers, Pomeranians, 
Poodles, Retrievers, Setters, 
Sheepdogs, etek. St. Bernards. 

LIBRARY.—Albums, Books 
on Art i Virtu, Country Pur- 
suits, Education, Fiction, Guides 
and Directories, History and 
Travel, Magazines, Manuscripts, 
Maps, Newspapers, Old Literature, 
Poetry and Drama, Religious, 
Scientificand Professional Works, 

. — Fretwork, 

Machinery, Models, Printing, 
Tools, Turning. 

USIC.—Accordions, Banjoes, 


Bassoons, Bells, Clarionets, Con- 
certinas, Cornets, Double Basses, 
Drums, Dulcimers, Flageolets, 
Flutes, Guitars, Harmoniums, 
Harps, Horns, Metronomes, 
Music, Musical Flees: Organs, 


“Like all grand conceptions, the 


Pianos, Piccolos, Violas, Violins, 
Violoncellos. 

GEONS.— Appliances, Ant- 
werps and Homers, Carriers, Fan- 
tails, Jacobins, Magpies, Nuns, 
Owls, Pouters, Rocks, Rollers, 
Trumpeters, Tumblers, Turbits. 

POU RY.-Appliances, Ban- 
tams, Brahmas, Broody Hens, 
Cochins, Crévecceurs, Cross Breeds, 
Dorkings, Ducks, Eggs, Game, 
Geese, Guinea Fowl, Hamburehs, 
Houdans, Leghorns, Peafowl, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Polands, Silkies, 
Spanish, Turkeys. 

ABBITS.—Appliances, An- 
goras, Belgian Hares, Dutch, 
Himalayans, Lops, Silver Creams, 


aS Greys. 

G & DRIVING.— 
PR ey Carriages, Carts, 
Chairs, Horses, Rugs, Saddlery. 

SCIENTIFIC. Botany, 
Chemistry, Conchology, Electrical, 
Entomology, Geology, Glasses, In- 
struments, Medical, Microscopic, 
Mineralogy, Natural History, Pho- 
tography, Telescopes. 

SPORTS & PASTIMES.— 
Angling, Aquatics, Athletics, 
Bicycles, Cricket, Croquet, Flags, 
Hammocks, Indoor Games, Magic 
Lanterns, Shooting (Guns, Rifles, 
Pistols, &c.), Smoking, eSwords, 
Tennis, Tents, Theatricals, Toys, 








See for 


Price 2d. 


Tricycles. 


Yourself. 


ENTS & RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


Office: 170, STRAND, TGONDoN, @.C. 


[See Page 4 
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©~, BOOKS FOR GIFTS—continued. dio 











(id Violins and their Makers: including some refer- 
ences to those of modern times. By James M. FLEeminG (author of “On Learning to 
Play the Violin’). Illustrated with Fac-similes of Tickets and Sound Holes, &c. In 

the new “ Renaissance” binding, price 6/6, by post, 7/-. 
“Embraces a greater number of features than will be found in any other single volume.” —DAILY CHRONICLE. 





[ecorative Painting: a Practical Handbook on Painting 
and Etching upon Various Objects and Materials for the Decoration of our Homes. 
Illustrated with Novel Head and Tail Pieces. By B. C. Sawarp. In the new 

“ Renaissance” binding, price 7/6, by post,-7/9. 
“ Spared no pains to give useful information as to the various processes of Decorative Painting.” —ACADEMY. 





Book of the Rabbit: a complete Work on Breeding 
and Rearing all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, giving their History, Variations, Uses, 
Points, Selection, Mating, Management, and every other information. Illustrated with 
Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 7/6, by post, 8/-. 

“A charming book for rabbit fanciers.” —MARK LANE EXPREsS. 





foreign Cage Birds: containing Full Directions for 
\ Successfully Breeding, Rearing, and Managing the various Beautiful Cage Birds 
imported into this country. Beautifully Illustrated. By C. W. GepNrEy. In extra 
cloth gilt and gilt edges, price 9/6, by post, 10/-. 
* Full of information on every point.” —PUBLIC OPINION. 





re Perennials and Old-fashioned Garden Flowers: 
Descriptions, alphabetically arranged, of the most desirable Plants for Borders, Rock- 
eries, and Shrubberies, including Foliage as well as Flowering Plants. Profusely 
Illustrated. By J. Woop. In cloth, price 5/-, by post, 5/6. 
Seems particularly useful.” —ATHEN ZUM. 





Practical Fisherman: Dealing with the Natural History, 
the Legendary Lore, the Capture of British Fresh Water Fish, and Tackle and Tackle 
Making. Beautifully Illusirated. By J. H. Kerenr. In cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 
10/6, by post, 11/-. 
“Tt is by a thoroughly practical angler... . Will form a valuable addition to the angler’s library.”— 
FISHING GAZETTE, , 





Practical Boat Building and Sailing: Containing Full 
Instructions for Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs, Canoes, Sailing Boats, &c. 
Particulars of the most Suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amateurs, and Instruc- 
tions for their proper handling. Fully Illustrated with Designs and Working Diagrams. 
By ADRIAN NEIson, C.E., Drxon Kemp, A.I.N.A., and G. CHRISTOPHER Davies. In 
cloth gilt, price 7/-, by post, 7/5. 
“4 capital manual. ... All is clearly and concisely explained.”—THE GRAPHIC. 





tues Book: containing Full Directions for the Breed- 
ing, Rearing, and Management of all Varieties of Canaries and Canary Mules, the 
Promotion and Management of Canary Societies and Exhibitions, and all other matters 
connected with this Fancy. By. Ropertr L. Wauuace. New Edition. With numerous 
Illustrations of Prize Birds, Cages, &c. In cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post, 5/4. 
“This ve . rehensive work... which is > of 4 + practic racte » sate 
nada ly all conaty fonciere."-Tuk ian ee ee eee ke ee 





<= LONDON: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, STRAND, WC. << 


May also be obtained from C. COMBRIDGE, 18, Grafton Street, Dublin; J. & A. LupPTON, Burnley ; 
WALKER & Laycock, Leeds; W. 8S. WATERHOUSE, Bradford; and other leading Booksellers, ? 





Full Catalogue on application, 
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ally practical Articles on all sorts of 
subjects, and such as are of service 
to Amateurs, form the staple of the 
Literary portion of “The Bazaar, 
Exchange & Mart.” Amongst the 
Serial Articles now appearing, or 
arranged for, are the following: 


Aids in Emerg ENCIES. miustratea. 


Amateur Woodworking. 


Illustrated. 


Building Photo Studios. 


Illustrated. 


Collecting Engravings. 
Houses: Plans, Bills of Quan- 
tities, and Cost of Building. 


Illustrated. 


Doves & Pigeons for Aviaries. 


Illustrated. 
Engraving on Wood. muustratea. 
Ferns for Amateurs. mustratea. 


Guinea Pigs. 





Illustrated, 


Household Electric Lighting. 


Tllustrated. 


Learning to Play the Violin. 


Illustrated. 
Lithography. 
Modern Kitchens.  muustratea. 


Garden Work for Ruture 
Effect. Illustrated. 


Provincial Copper Coins. 


Illustrated. 
Scene Painting. 
The Telephone. Iiustrated. 
Tricycles of the Year. 


&c., &c. Illustrated. 


Tllustrated. 


Illustrated, 


Besides these serial papers, there are Articles on 
current Music, Literature, Art, Dress, Drama, and 
other matters of interest; and Notes, Correspondence, 
and Replies on a vast variety of subjects. 





BUY A COPY AND SEE, 





The Treble Christmas Humber, | 


Ready December 5, Price 6d., 


Will contain SEVEN SUPPLEMENTS including Letterpress and 
illustrations of a PRACTICAL seasonable character and 


Cwo Coloured Plates of Designs for Christmas Decorations. 
ORDER AT ONCE 


At any Newsagent’s or Railway Bookstall. 





Office: 170, 


STRAND, LOnyvDoOoNnN, 


Ww .c. 
[See page 2. 
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LiFe DEPARTMENT. 


I. LIFE ASSURANCE BRANCH. 
To the Assured with Profits this Office presents the peculiar 


feature of combining the advantages of a Mutual Office with the great 
additional security offered by a large and influential Proprietary. 


NINE-TENTHS of the Whole Profits of the Life Assurance Branch 
belong to the Assured, one-tenth only going to the Shareholders. 


The next Division of Profits will be made as at 31st Dec. 1885. 


To Policies on the Participating Scale, effected on or 
before 32st December next, a Bonus (which will become a vested 
addition after payment of six Annual Premiums) will be allocated at the 
next Division of Profits. The Bonus so allocated will be proportionately 
larger in amount than that allocated to Policies effected after 31st Dec. 


The Conditions of the FPoltctes with reference to Foreign 
Residence and Travel are liberal; and if, at the date of the Policy, 
the Assured satisfies the Directors that he has then no intention or 
prospect of going abroad, all restrictions will at once be removed. 


Chief Offices. 
EDINBURGH: 64 PRINCES STREET. 
LONDON: 61 THREADNEEDLE STREET. 




















NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. | 





Tue ATTENTION of intending Assurers is invited to the various 
Schemes :— 
1. Assurance by Yearly, Half-Yearly, or Quarterly Payments 
during the whole period of life. 


This Scheme is for those who are able now, and who anticipate that they will 
continue to be able to pay during life the calculated rate of Premium at present age 
sufficient to assure the sum in the Policy. 


. Assurance if death shall occur within any given period. 


This Scheme is for those who desire to provide, at as low a rate as possible, for the 
contingency of death within a given period. 


No 


3. Half-Premium System. 


Under this Table the Premiums for the first five years are about one-half of those pay- 
able under Scheme I., while those for the remainder of life are slightly higher. 

The advantages of this Scheme are, that the Assured gets all the benefit of taking out 
a Policy in early life, while health is unimpaired, at a low rate, and so escapes the weight 
of heavy Premiums during that period when he may be least able to pay them. 


4. Terminable Premiums. 


By this Scheme the Sum Assured is payable at death, but payment of the Premium 
ceases in 10, 15, 20, or 25 years, as the Assured may prefer. 

This Scheme ts for those who, in the active years of life, are able to pay a large Premium, 
whereby they escape all burden in the later years of life. Policies effected under it possess 
special Non-Forfeitable advantages, zzasmuch as in the event of the Premium being 
unpaid they remain in full force for such a proportion of the sum assured as the number of 
Premiums paid bears to the number stipulated for. A Policyholder may thus, at any 
moment, know the precise amount for which he is assured without further payment. 


The attention of intending Assurers is specially invited to this Scheme. 


5- Endowment Assurance System. 


Policies effected on this system are payable to the Assured himself at the end of a 
specified number of years, should he be then living, or to his heirs at his death, if that 
event occur before the expiry of the specified number of years. The Assured, who receives 
the proceeds of the Policy, can invest the amount ; and instead of paying an Annual Premium 
to the end of life, as he would require to do under an ordinary Policy, he may, on attaining 
the specified age, begin to receive the annual produce derived from an investment. 

The Policy thus becomes a provision for the Assured himself in his old age, and 
should he have no near relatives to whom the capital may be left, he may expend it in 
the purchase of an Anauity for himself. 


fon" 


. Annual Premiums for Assurance on Two Joint Lives—the 
money to be payable at the death of tie first that fails. 


This Scheme is useful for partners in trade; and it also provides for the case of 
those who inay be able to afford mutual support during Life—the income of the survivor, 
however, being insufficient for himself alone. 


The Company grants Assurances on the lives of Persons Abroad, 
or about to proceed Abroad, at Moderate Rates. Separate Tables 
have been prepared for residents in India and China, and these form a 
special feature in the Company’s Business. 


The Company also provides Endowments for Children, payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, which may be effected by single 
or annual Premiums. 
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NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


IT. ANNUITY BRANCH. 


[HE COMPANY crants Annuities to Persons of all Ages on 
very favourable terms :— 


1. Immediate Annuities, payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

2. Deferred Annuities, to commence after the expiry of any number of years ; 
and either with or without return of Premiums in the event of death before 
attainment of the age selected for commencement of the Annuity. 

Survivorship Annuities to commence after the failure of one or more lives, 
and either with or without return of Premiums. 


‘ 
3. 
—_—_—_+04—_—_ 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
THE COMPANY was established as a Fire Office in 1809. 


Property of nearly all descriptions Insured, at Home or Abroad, at the 
lowest Rates of Premium corresponding to the risk. 

The Company holds itself responsible, without extra charge, for damage 
done by explosion of Gas in a building not forming part of any Gas Work. 

The Policies of the Company now extend to cover loss or damage by 
Lightning #0 the property insured, whether set on fire thereby or not. 





RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY 
As at 1st April 1884. 


I. CAPITAL— 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ‘ . £3,000,000 0 0 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ‘ , 2,500,000 0 O 
PaipD-uP CAPITAL , ‘ P £625,000 O O 





II. FIRE FUND— 








RESERVE ‘ P ‘ : 7 ‘ £1,170,000 0 0O 
PREMIUM RESERVE ‘ é 4 ‘ “ 369,248 911 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT . , 52,986 15 3 

Ill. LIFE FUND— £1,592,235 5 2 
ACCUMULATED FuND (Life Branch) . : ; £3,340,918 11 2 

Do. do. (Annuity do.) . P : 500,275 17 11 





£3,841,194 9 1 


REVENUE FOR THE YEAR 18838. 


From the Life Department. 





Net LIFE PREMIUMS and INTEREST . ‘ 4 £471,407 15 7 
ANNUITY PREMIUMS (including £59,520:11:6 by 
single payment) and INTEREST ‘ : ; 79,899 14 1 





£551,307 9 8 
From the Fire Department. 


NET Fire PREMIUMS and INTEREST ., - ‘ £1,186,865 9 3 
£1,738,172 18 11 





The Accumulated Funds of the Life Department are free from liability in respect 
of the Fire Department, and in like manner the Accumulated Funds of the Fire 
Department are free from liability in respect of the Life Department. 
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PRESIDENT.—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN, K.G. 


Extraordinary Directors. 
Sir WALTER JAMES, Bart. Sir JOHN MARJORIBANKS of Lees, Bart. 
Sir ROBERT HAY of Haystoun, Bart. Ricut Hon. LORD WOLVERTON. 
Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF STRATHMORE. Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, Bart., M.P. 


General Court of Directors, 
DAVID DAVIDSON, Esq., Chairman. 


EDINBURGH. LONDON. 
J. F. WALKER DRUMMOND, Esq. JOHN WHITE CATER, Esq., Chairman. 
DAVID BAIRD WAUCHOPE, Esq. CHARLES MORRISON, Esq., Dep.-Chairman, 
Str JAMES GARDINER BAIRD, Bart. 3aRoN JOHN H. W. SCHRODER. 
GEORGE AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq. PASCOE DU PRE GRENFELL, Esq. 
FREDERICK PITMAN, Esq. GEORGE GARDEN NICOL, Esq. 
EVAN ALLAN HUNTER, Esq. ALEXANDER H. CAMPBELL, Esq. 
CHARLES GAIRDNER, Esq. RICHARD BRANDT, Esq. 
RALPH DUNDAS, Esq. GEORGE YOUNG, Esq. 
JOHN WHARTON TOD, Esq. JOHN SANDERSON, Esq. 
Hon. HENRY J. MONCREIFF. QUINTIN HOGG, Esq. 
Sir JAMES H. GIBSON-CRAIG, Bart. CHARLES W. MILLS, Esq. 
Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF ELGIN. Hon. CHARLES NAPIER LAWRENCE. 
THOMAS CLARK, Esq. CHARLES ALEXANDER CATER, Esq. 
CHARLES B. LOGAN, Esq. ALEXANDER DRAKE KLEINWORT, Esq. 
Manager.—A, GILLIES SMITH, F.R.S.E. eS a 
Secretary.—PHILIP R. D. MACLAGAN. Foreign Sub-Manager.— PHILIP WINSOR. 

Actuary.—DAVID CHISHOLM. Manager of Life Department & Actuary. 
HENRY COCKBURN. 

Medical Officer. Secretary.—F. W. LANCE. 
JOHN MOIR, M.D., F.R.C.P. Medical Officers. 
a A. H. HASSALL, M.D.; R. C. CREAM, M.D.; 

Solicitors. HERMANN WEBER, M.D. 
J. & F. ANDERSON, W.S. Solicitor.—Sir W. R. DRAKE. 

Auditor.—JAMES HALDANE, C.A. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. { 





BRANCH OFFICES. 

LONDON (West End Branch) 8 WATERLOO PLACE. 
GLASGOW—102 St. Vincent Street. BRISTOL—-1 Corn Street. 
ABERDEEN—108 Union Street. NORWICH—The Upper Close. 
LIVERPOOL—tTithebarn Street. DUBLIN—28 College Green. 
MANCHESTER—5 St. Ann’s Square. LEEDS—20 Park Row. 
NEWCASTLE—25 Mosley Street. BIRMINGHAM—Temple Street. 

BELFAST—89 High Street. 





Printed by R. & R. CLark, Edinburgh. 























Scottish Widows’ Fund 


MAGNITUDE OF THE OPERATIONS. 


Policies issued . £39,400,000 | Claims Paid. . £13,500,000 
Bonus Additions . 8,100,000 | Accumulated Funds 8,230,000 
Policies in Force, 25,500,000 | Annual Revenue . 1,030,000 


PROFITABLE CHARACTER OF THE BUSINESS. 
Cash- Profit for Seven Years to 31st Dec. 1880, . £1,847,'756 
Bonus Additions for the Seven Years . ; R . 2,449,072 
This was the LARGEST DISTRIBUTION OF PROFIT made by any 
Life Office during the period. It yielded Bonuses from 41 : 14s. to 
#3:17:5d. per cent per annum on the Original Sums Assured, 
according to the duration of the Policies,—facts which clearly prove 


The Intrinsic Value of the Soctety’s Mutual System, and 
The Highly Profitable Character of tts Business. 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE. 


Surrender Values allowed after pay- | Loans granted within a small margin 
ment of one year’s premium. of the Surrender Value. 
Paid-up Policies allowed in lieu of | Extensive Foreign Residence free 
Surrender Values. of charge from the first. 
Most of the Society's Policies 
become Whole-World and Indisputable after the first Five Years. 


THE ATTENTION OF 


Persons desiring to effect LIFE ASSURANCES for the benefit of their 
Families, or in connection with Business Transactions, is called to 
the above Financial Results and Conditions of Assurance, which 
show how peculiarly suitable the Society’s Policies are for Family 
Provisions, and for all Trust and Security purposes. 


EDINBURGH (HEAD OFFICE): 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


LONDON OFFICE, 28 CORNHILL, E.C.—West End Agency, 49 PALL MALL. 
DUBLIN. : 4t WESTMORELAND ST. ; BIRMINGHAM . 12 BENNETT'S HILL. 
GLASGOW . , 114 WEST GEORGE ST. | LEEDS . . ‘ 2t PARK ROW. 
MANCHESTER ALBERT SQUARE. BRISTOL ‘ . 40 CORN STREET. 
LIVERPOOL . 48 CASTLE STREET. | BELFAST . ° 2 HIGH STREET 

NEWCASTLE . mgs 12 GREY STREET 





Printed by R. & R. CLrark, Edinburgh. 
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PARIS, 1878. 


jose te ores. 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-simtle eas 
Signature, 
- 
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GOLD MEDAL. 
































SYMINGTON'S 


| "This valuable Food, which con- 
|} tains as much unutriment as 
| i f the « 


meat, is prepared from 
Finest EGYPTIAN LENTILS 
and other Nutritious Substances, 
which are acknowledged to be 
the most easily digested of all 
leguminous productions, 


In all cases of Weak Digestion, and for Infants, it is 
invaluabie, 
In Tins, is. per Ip. 


~TLORIDCES BALM or COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS) 


Is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Preserving, 
Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the 


HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 


And Preventing them Turning Grey. 
PRICE 8s. 6d., 6s., and lls. PER BOTTLE. 


Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE, 
22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And all Chemists and Perfumers. 


For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent 
head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and obviates the use of 
dyes and poisonous restoratives. 























ASK FOR 


IRS 
HOME MADE JAMS, ALSO SOUPS, 


Both in Glasses, 


TABLE JELLI£8, and PURE PICKLES. 
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Accumulated Fund £4,000,000] ANNUAL INCOME £485,000, (Established 1835, 
ALL PROFITS DIVIDED N A i O Ni A L CLAIMS PAID 
EXCLUSIVELY IMMEDIATELY ON 
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ASSURED, DEATH AND TITLE2, 


[FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE] 


Offi es: 48, Gracechurch Street, London, 


IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Many years ago FOWLER & SHEPPARD’S AMERICAN 
BAY RUM was introduced into England from America. Since its 
introduction many worthless imitations have arisen; so many have been 
the FRAUDS that the Importer has found it necessary to issue this 
CAUTION. Purchasers are reqnested to ask for PFOWLER & 
SHEPPARD’S BAY RUM, and to note that this title 1s impressed 
on the glass of all bottles. The Queen says: “ Fowler & Sheppard’s Bay 
Rum has an agreeable fragrance, and is one of the most cleanly and pleasant 
washes we know of. It improves very materially the appearance and feeling of the hair, cools the head, 
promotes the growth of hair, and prevents it from turning gray, It is in no sense a dye, and is perfectly 
free from the mischievous mineral ingredients so often introduced.” Of all Chemists, in bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 
and 4/6 each, and by Parcels Post on receipt of price from J. SELLEY, Chemist, Earl’s Court Rd., London. 


Tue LOUIS’ VELVETEEN, 


EVERY YARD OF THE GENUINE BEARS THE NAME 


‘LOUIS, 


A GUARANTEE of WEAR accompanies EVERY YARD of the GENUINE 
‘LOUIS,’ from the CHEAPEST QUALITY to the BEST. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 


MALT VINEGAR, PURE PICKLES, 


SAUCES, POTTED MEATS, AND FISH, 


PREPARED SOUPS, 


CALVES’ FEET JELLY, 
JAMS, AND ORANGE MARMALADE, 


Always bear their Names and Address on the Labels, and 
MAY BE OBTAINED OF GROCERS AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 















































CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, Soho Square, London. 




















































CHABLES DICKENS AND EVANS, 24, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, 























